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SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL RESEARCH 


March-April, 1946 
e 
ACCULTURATION AND THE WAR 


MARGARET MILDRED LAM 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


@ War provides the student of culture a unique oppor- 
tunity to observe the process of acculturation and the 
condition under which culture assimilation is acceler- 
ated, retarded, or deflected from its normal course. This 
rather cursory study of a rural plantation attempts to ascer- 
tain (1) what cultural changes or accommodations have 
taken place among the Japanese inhabitants during the 
brief span of three years since Pearl Harbor, (2) the cause 
of or the motive underlying each of these changes, and 
(3) the nature of the acculturative process. 

One of the most conspicuous physical changes that the 
present war has initiated is in clothing. Colorful kimonos 
no longer lend their quaintness to the highways of the 
countryside, and the clattering sound of wooden shoes has 
ceased to remind us that our Nipponese friends are 
approaching. The women who wait upon hundreds of 
service-men may be unfamiliar with the English vernacu- 
lar, but they are garbed in Occidental robes. 

One perceives readily why the adoption of American 
attire is so universal. In the first place, no situational 
crisis is involved in the life of a first-generation woman 
who casts off her traditional kimono for a dress fashioned 
in the Occidental style, or who kicks off her easily fitted 
wooden clogs for the seemingly uncomfortable, not-too- 
easily fitted leather shoes. She may experience strange- 
ness, discomfort, and self-consciousness but no emotional 
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turmoil. Inthe second place, any reminder of the “enemy 
country” tends to evoke lacerating remarks from both 
servicemen and civilians, and the fear of being denounced 
“Jap” looms ominously over the innocent victims of the 
war. Such fears drive them to efface any physical 
semblance or symbol that suggests the Orient and spur 
them to put their best foot forward as patriotic citizens. 

Bedtime kimonos have been discarded by those younger 
ones, who are in the habit of going outside the house after 
the evening dinner and bath, and also by those far-seeing 
ones who anticipated the possibility of an air-raid in the 
dead of night. American-style pajamas are now worn by 
the younger generation, but the parents repose more peace- 
fully in their accustomed ancestral attire, the kimono. 
According to a Nipponese son, “The only ones in our 
family that follow the old custom is my mom and dad. I 
think they can not sleep without them.” 

In the matter of food, unlike clothing, the shift from the 
Oriental to the Occidental is one of circumstances rather 
than of social pressure. The disruption of trade with the 
Far East means to many Japanese the loss of Asiatic dishes. 
Both young and old have found that they had to cultivate 
a taste for American dishes, if they were to survive. 
Carrots, mashed potatoes, beets, milk, tomatoes, sand- 
wiches, and canned food from American factories are 
ready substitutes but not appetite teasers. 

Acquiring foreign food habits does not necessarily 
involve a revolution in the manner of food consumption. 
The American-Japanese are familiar with American 
plates, forks, and knives; they have already been initiated 
to them in the schoo! cafeterias. But psychologically, food 
seems more palatable when it is taken in the characteristic 
ancestral way. In some homes the traditional eating im- 
plements occupy the same position on the dining table as 
they did before Pearl Harbor. There is no evidence that 
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they will vanish as completely as the mode of clothing, 
since no general harassing social pressure demands their 
removal. 

The adoption of a new language, on the other hand, is a 
time-consuming process. One’s native language embodies 
much that is held sacred and meaningful. Values, feel- 
ings, and meanings compose the intimate side of culture, 
and they are often intricately interwoven into the behavior 
pattern of a person. These cannot always be translated 
into a foreign tongue, nor can they be transplanted into 
another culture readily. Moreover, the acquisition of an 
unfamiliar speech requires time. One is born into a 
language; he livesinit. This situation differs from that in 
which a person academically acquires knowledge of a 
foreign tongue for some economic purpose or for pleasure 
of his own. For one who has identified himself with a 
particular culture, the language that represents and trans- 
mits this culture becomes a counterpart of the culture. 
Consequently, the Old World immigrant who has always 
had his existence in his ancestral vernacular encounters a 
baflling problem. Expediency, however, motivates some 
of the immigrant parents to master a few expressions that 
will enable them to converse when the situation arises. 

Where the occupation of the immigrant brings him into 
contact with the public, particularly with service men, an 
incentive to obtain a conversational knowledge of the 
Anglo-Saxon tongue emerges. This economic motive is 
sometimes complemented by fear of criticism and social 
condemnation. ‘Thus a girl writes: “Soldiers used to 
criticise us, and they detested hearing our ancestors’ 
language. Ever since we heard them say among them- 
selves, ‘Oh, they are Japs,’ we have taught mother to speak 
English.” 

Others whose callings make little demand for English, 
or mothers who are merely housewives, adhere dauntlessly 
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to their ancestral vernacular. In the privacy of their 
homes some have essayed to encourage their children to 
preserve it. Since language requires time to acquire, since 
it incorporates the sacred aspect of culture, and since it 
may be enjoyed freely within the confines of the home, it 
may indeed remain among the few survivals of the sweep- 
ing currents of the present war storm. 

This discussion has centered, so far, largely around 
cultural changes and accommodations that are more or 
less physical. With religion, however, to which are 
attached emotions and values which are the subjective 
counterpart of culture another aspect is evident. A religion 
embodies sacred traditions and sentiments, a deep-seated 
concept of life or philosophy, a belief in a supernatural 
power, and the individual’s desire to prolong life and to 
preserve his spirit after death. An abrupt rupture from 
one’s religion sometimes ends in social maladjustment. 
Since these sacred feelings, beliefs, and concepts form the 
basis of behavior patterns, acculturation will tend to 
slacken pace in this area, particularly in the life of an 
immigrant. Coincidentally, it is in this realm that cultural 
assimilation may be conceived as approaching its final 
stage. 

In the days following the Pearl Harbor catastrophe, 
when the internment of the Shinto priests and the condem- 
nation of the religion of the sun god were in order, fear 
drove many of the Japanese to demolish or to conceal their 
family shrines and idols. But when it became evident that 
the military authority intended to respect individual free- 
dom of worship in the home, the family altar was promptly 
restored and the hidden idol refurbished and reinstated in 
its rightful position in the household. 

The immigrant parent tries to perpetuate his Eastern 
religious philosophy. It has become such an integral part 
of him, the warp and woof of life itself, that he embraces 
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his religion tenaciously. Consequently, it is among the 
first-generation Japanese that the war will not accomplish 
the process of acculturation. 

In the offspring, born on these islands and reared in a 
bicultural milieu, the process of assimilation may be facili- 
tated by the war. Under the influence of the American 
public school and the invisible force of patriotism, or 
social pressure, the child, whose scheme of life is still in 
the making, is not likely to experience a severe emotional 
reaction from this cultural metamorphosis. Indeed, there 
are cases where these modifications of behavior patterns 
are welcomed. ‘The gap between Asiatic and Occidental 
forms of worship can be easily bridged, and since the 
services in the churches are conducted in English, the 
youth attends with comprehension. The ministers of the 
gospel, quick to capitalize on the anomalous religious 
situation of the second generation, succeed in hastening the 
march of youth toward Christianity. 

If Western religious philosophy is to claim these youths, 
its apostles must indefatigably endeavor to batter down the 
Asiatic influences of prewar days. Old values, old tradi- 
tions, and old reverences that have been deeply ingrained 
into the personality cannot be extirpated or a new system 
implanted overnight. Not long ago one of the language 
school teachers passed away in this community, and at her 
funeral ceremony the old reverence for the ancestral tra- 
ditions was evident. On the day of the service many 
Japanese business establishments were closed, and the 
American high school, which claims her daughter as a 
faculty member, dismissed from class all her former 
language students to attend the rites. The elaborate 
Buddhist obsequies boasted one of the largest attendances 
in the history of the community. The money collected by 
the high school faculty and originally intended to purchase 
a wreath was presented to the daughter, according to the 
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Eastern practice. Indeed, a reverential attitude toward 
priests and language-school teachers is as deeply in- 
trenched as that toward the Emperor. 

On the whole, the island-born children are more recep- 
tive to Occidental religious influences than their immi- 
grant parents are. A few have been indifferent to the 
cultural repercussions of the war, and others have shown a 
somewhat negative attitude. For the latter, the war seems 
to have shattered the doctrines that had been so systemati- 
cally and successfully instilled in their youthful minds. 
Now, torn between reverence to the religion of the East 
and that of the West, they are in a state of indecision. 

The war has left its mark also upon the ceremonial rites 
relating to death. The rituals, particularly those for the 
American-Japanese soldier, have assumed a new appear- 
ance. Instead of the traditional custom of distributing tea 
or coffee and the like on the forty-ninth day of the death of 
the deceased as a symbol of honor and respect, the money 
appropriated for the commemoration is sent to the various 
war-relief organizations. his community claimed one of 
the first Hawaiian casualties reported by the War Depart- 
ment after American-]apanese soldiers went into action in 
Italy. The widow and her immediate kinsfolk unani- 
mously decided against pursuing the Nipponese way of 
commemorating the forty-ninth day of the death of the 
soldier. Instead, the $400 allotted for the rituals was sent 
to the Red Cross, the Community Chest, and the Army and 
Navy relief funds. 

Public or communal celebrations of other Japanese 
holidays have also been suspended, since most of them are 
sacred and since many holiday delicacies can no longer be 
imported from the Orient. Moreover, the donning of 
ceremonial or holiday kimonos and the enjoyment of com- 
munity folk dances have disappeared, so that if a holiday 
is observed at all, it is done quietly in individual homes and 
before the family shrine. 
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But there are certain deep-seated feelings regarding 
New Year’s Day, a day of days, that even the war has failed 
to uproot. This fact is discernible in the nostalgic hopes 
and yearnings expressed in the following statement: 

Silk kimonos were the most beautiful things to look at on New Year’s 
Day. All the people tried to look their best and they wore their best. All 
my sisters and my mother wore their best kimonos, their best slippers, and 
tried to look their best. Now as war is here, there are no kimonos and we 
cannot wear Japanese kimonos. War has brought a great disaster to our 
home and to many other homes. 

I think war has almost exterminated all of these things. I wish all of 
these things would come back once more to brighten the world where free 
people live. I think without some of these celebrations the world would 
not get along, especially the Japanese people who love all of these things. 
I feel that there should be such celebrations after the war. I think these 
celebrations are wonderful to have on this earth on New Year’s. 

Among the young island-born Japanese there was no 
expression of aversion toward the ancestral custom of New 
Year’s observance. This is significant, for it shows that 
these children have been reared in a potent Oriental milieu 
and have had inculcated into their minds the solemn 
sacredness of the Oriental traditions. Even among those 
who have embraced the Occidental form of worship, the 
attitude is far from one of repugnance. A recent Christian 
convert writes: “I think that these traditions were not 
necessary, but it was fun, because I had a chance to learn 
the ways of my forefathers.” 

There are a few families that have discarded Old World 
practices and favor the adoption of the Occidental pattern 
of life. As one youth says of his family’s celebration of 
New Year’s Day: 


Since the war began we have celebrated New Year’s Day in a more 
Americanized manner. All the family shrines were destroyed and we 
also abolished the beliefs in the bamboo and pine branches. . . . On pre- 
war New Year’s Day we took a hot bath in the morning, dressed our best, 
and played Japanese games and cards. On this war-time New Year’s 
Day we do not bathe in the morning nor do we play the games we used to. 
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Instead we try our best to celebrate it in an American way. Thus World 
War II has made our family more Americanized and we believe mostly 
in the American way of celebrating the traditional New Year’s Day. 


Other forms of enjoyment, such as Japanese moving 
pictures and music, have also been abandoned. American 
cinemas no longer cater to Nipponese tastes. These 
recreational activities formerly strengthened the influences 
of the home and the language school, enabling young 
minds to become engrossed in things of the fatherland. 
One girl disclosed that her favorite hobby had been col- 
lecting pictures of Japanese screen stars and inadvertently 
divulged that her biased interest in the language school 
had been rewarded with higher grades in her Oriental 
studies than in her English. Another boy wrote that he 
formerly enjoyed Japanese music, but now “we are going 
to keep the phonograph records until the war ends or take 
them to the record store.” It appears likely that he will not 
surrender them, as it has been well over two years since 
the Pearl Harbor incident. 

The foregoing are some of the changes taking place 
today in the cultural life and in individual behavior pat- 
terns of the Japanese of a small rural section in Hawaii. 
The war has accelerated the process of acculturation of the 
Japanese most exposed to Occidental culture. Among the 
immigrant parents cultural changes do not go beyond the 
mere adoption of physical traits or complexes that do not 
radically disrupt their personality organization. Societal 
pressure and personal fears are both potent forces in effect- 
ing these cultural changes, and consequently they are only 
forced accommodations to a temporary situation. Finally, 
it may be said that the subjective aspect of culture is the 
least disposed toward any metamorphic change. This is 
true particularly in homes of predominant Asiatic atmos- 
phere, where the immigrant parents come from solid 
Nipponese background. 
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To what extent these incipient trends are indicative of 
the general character of acculturation and cultural adop- 
tions and accommodations of the Japanese inhabitants of 
Hawaii remains to be seen. War itself cannot facilitate 
the process of acculturation where profound sentiments, 
sacred traditions, emotional values, and mental attitudes 
are deeply intrenched in the household organization and 
personality make-up of an individual. Acculturation is a 
time-consuming process; it proceeds at its own pace; it 
cannot readily be forced. Postwar plans for the rehabili- 
tation of the Japanese may well take cognizance of these 
facts. 








THE COMMUNALITY 
‘THE URBAN SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
"TRADITIONAL COMMUNITY 


BESSIE AVERNE McCLENAHAN 


The University of Southern California 


@ In the history of the United States the “community” 
has served as a center of man’s concerns. From Main 
Street of the crossroads village to Broadway of the City of 
New York, men have tended to identify themselves with 
their communities and to defend them with boasts of their 
advantages and superiorities. In an earlier day the com- 
munity was a definite social unit with a /ocale whose 
boundaries were co-terminous with the homes of the 
people who used its services. People, land, interests, 
services were its essential elements. Residence within the 
named area was a means of personal identification. Status 
and prestige were the guerdons which the community be- 
stowed upon its “worthy” citizens. Competition within 
the area whetted the individual desire “to stand well” in 
the eyes of his compatriots. Acquaintance was wide- 
spread; neighbors “depended” upon one another. They 
played together, worked together, worshipped together, 
and shared common hopes and dreams not only for them- 
selves personally but also for their home community. 
Communities have been settled by groups under dif- 
ferent circumstances and for different reasons. They have 
been shaped or have shaped themselves as a result of suc- 
cesses and crises through the years, which in turn have 
created traditions and sentiments peculiar to the area. And 
in this process of community development, change, and 
adjustment, individual personality has flowered or been 
stunted. Leadership has been progressive or conservative 
and has added to the factors that determined the character 
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of the community. In every town, village, city, or hamlet, 
community as an area “of common life” and personality 
as an individual unity of personal qualities have emerged 
out of the everlasting interplay of the environmental, 
cultural, biological, and social forces resident in our 
known world. Above all, the active participation of the 
citizens in local affairs has been, at least traditionally, the 
bulwark of the type of democracy peculiar to the United 
States of America and, historically, has established a pat- 
tern of social behavior expected of the local resident, of 
the man “who belonged.” 

With new methods of transportation, with changes in 
types and forms of industry and of industrial organization, 
and with the domination of a money economy, man has 
tended to become increasingly detached from the earlier 
“home community” both physically and psychologically. 
This current social detachment has significant results for 
individual personality patterns, for local democratic 
activity and organization, and for community autonomy. 

In the city hundreds of thousands of people are renters. 
‘hey have little or no stake in the place in which they live 
except that involved in the month-to-month purchase of 
living space and conveniences. Many of them live in 
“furnished” rooms or apartments and have few impedt- 
menta, except suitcases or trunks. They travel “light.” 
‘They move easily. They have no roots in the locality. 
Even the owners are restless and frequently eye covetously 
newly opened subdivisions with “newer” homes and up-to- 
the-minute “improvements.” Witness the recurrent “for 
sale’ signs. Automobiles have widened the territorial 
range of people and both stimulated and satisfied their 
urge for adventure. There are sheer pleasure in the swift 


1R. M. Maclver, Community: A Sociological Study (new ed.) (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1924), p. 34. 
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motion of the automobile and a sense of power in its 
manipulation. No wonder people spend much of their 
leisure in their cars, “going places” and “doing things.” 
“Neighboring,” especially in the city, has almost become a 
lost art. 

Who lives next door? Why should anyone be concerned 
unless the nigh-dweller gets too noisy or the children or 
dogs get into a fight? Today, the local resident is rarely 
socially dependent upon his neighbors; in fact, he fre- 
quently prefers not to know them. He chooses friends and 
associates, not because they Aappen to live near by, but 
because they enjoy doing the same things or because their 
work interests bring them together in a mutual association 
to protect and advance both their social and economic 
welfare. A few people may be politically inclined, and 
they are the ones whoa serve perennially on precinct and 
ward committees, especially on the election board on vot- 
ing day. Local residents as a whole vote casually or not at 
all. National elections are lodestones to the voting booths. 
School board elections tend to be the least interesting and 
compelling. 

This lack of individual participation in the community 
politic is only one phase of the changing political scene. 
Another phase is expressed in the extension of both state 
and national governments into local functioning. ‘This 
process of developing a /ocal community-state-federal 
government partnership has been under way for some 
years, but was definitely established during the 1930s. 
Only the future will prove whether this change will in- 
crease or stifle local social responsibility, and whether the 
social detachment of the individual citizen will be mini- 
mized or magnified. 

The general decline of interest in local affairs does not 
necessarily mean that people lack social contacts and 
activities. Within contiguous communities people 
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inevitably gravitate together into congenial groups. If 
they have common interests they will get together, the 
only limitation being time and means of transportation. 
The place need have no specific relation to their place of 
residence, but is determined only by its convenience as a 
meeting place. It is this type of association which may be 
called “a communality.”” 

The communality is an interest-circle characterized by 
the social nearness of members whose places of residence 
may be widely separated. It may be a formal or an in- 
formal group, as close knit as a fraternity, as fluid as a 
public dance hall crowd. Its members belong, not 
because they share a place of common residence or are 
identified with the same community, but simply because 
they share like interests, ranging from the ephemeral to 
the relatively permanent. They meet together wherever 
they find it convenient. The group has little, if any, 
concern over the /ocale, except as it contributes to their 
pleasure or to their momentary well-being. Their sense 
of responsibility as related to place is vague. Observe the 
untidy and disordered beach area after a moonlight picnic! 
(“Let the official and paid ‘pick-uppers’ clean up; that’s 
what they are paid for!”) This lack of responsible identi- 
fication with place currently extends far beyond the recrea- 
tion center to include the community, the state, and even 
the nation, which are usually referred to in the third 
person, that is, as “they” or “them.” From the point of 
view of the great majority of citizens these governmental 
units are sources of benefit, not areas of personal responsi- 
bility. 

Communalities are as varied as the interests of people. 
They form a kind of shifting, shimmering overlay above 
the more stable, earth-bound community. They are ter- 


2B. A. McClenahan, The Changing Urban Neighborhood (Los Angeles: The 
University of Southern California Press, 1929), pp. 108-09. 
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ritorially detached social groupings, and their activities 
run the gamut of social, economic, political, and religious 
concerns. ‘They provide for the socially popular, as well 
as for the so-called social misfit. Their varied type and 
make-up permit the crossing of many social boundary 
lines. As a consequence, they provide opportunities for 
the expansion of personality in the easy give-and-take of 
social interaction. ‘hey may stimulate democratic atti- 
tudes in the free association of people coming from various 
social and economic levels. 

In the formally organized communality mutual interests 
may be deepened. Specialization of economic concerns 
may be intensified and careers may be stabilized. As for 
the participants, the activity of the communality may mean 
personal satisfaction and enjoyment, widespread acquaint- 
ance, and new friendships. It is also evident that person- 
ality may be socialized or it may be demoralized. Some 
communalities adhere to socially accepted standards; 
others may challenge and even defy these standards. 

As for democratic processes operating within the com- 
munality, there is no guarantee that democracy will pre- 
vail within the group. A communality may be as dictator- 
ridden as a totalitarian country. In every group leadership 
emerges. The leader may be dominating and arbitrary, 
compelling acceptance of himself and his ideas and pro- 
grams because of a common inertia or because of his 
promises of rewards and honors which capitalize the basic 
urges in his followers for recognition and status. In some 
types of communalities, especially in those in which 
membership is spontaneous and a matter of free choice, the 
participant may quickly withdraw if he does not secure 
satisfactions commensurate with his contributions of time, 
effort, thought, or money. When, however, the commu- 
nality is organized primarily for the promotion of profes- 
sional, business, or labor interests, membership may be 
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tied up with continuing economic opportunity or economic 
advantage. In such a communality, membership is more 
or less compulsory, and unless the leadership itself is 
democratic, the conduct of activities may be arbitrary and 
limiting to personal freedom. 

It is of course possible that the communality may possess 
community-conscious leadership. Some leaders, however, 
including governmental representatives and civil servants, 
may seek first to serve a limited communality, such as a 
special interest group or social clique to which they belong, 
rather than the entire community and its governmental 
functioning. In such event government is by and for 
limited communalities, rather than by and for the entire 
people of the local area. On the other hand, the fact of a 
great variety of communalities may serve to enrich the life 
of the community and even to contribute a more critical 
appraisal of its adequacy. 

Increasingly, from the point of view of city planners 
and political organizers, community has come to mean a 
political unit of territory and people, although it is becom- 
ing more generally recognized that people do not stay 
within the set governmental boundaries but circulate 
freely wherever the available means of transportation and 
their individual interests dictate. T’axing powers, police 
administration, and other legal functions, however, are 
effective only within certain set territorial limits. Within 
the community proper, as defined above, are to be found 
many of the controls which to a considerable degree 
determine the daily lives of the citizens. 

Today, city planners are talking much about urban 
redevelopment. They envisage “neighborhood cells” or, 
as Churchill calls them, “planning areas,’* residential 


3 Henry S. Churchill, The City Is the People (New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 
Inc., 1945) p. 159. 
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districts centering about shopping, recreational, and edu- 
cational services and bounded by freeways. Within these 
areas streets will serve only as means of local circulation 
and not for through traffic. Perhaps these sections might 
be named “sub-communities,” since they will duplicate by 
deliberate planning the residential and trading centers that 
in every city have sprung up spontaneously where main 
traffic lanes cross. These areas are not self-sufficient, since 
they are subsidiary to the larger political unit, the city. Of 
course, in time they might become individually incor- 
porated, as has the famous Maryland Greenbelt com- 
munity, built by the Federal government as a low-rent 
housing project for workers in Washington, D.C. 

In connection with urban redevelopment schemes, many 
planners talk about the purchase of land and its lease to 
private builders who will erect multiple rental properties. 
It is not ordinarily considered that these redevelopment 
projects will be areas of home owners, but of renters. The 
planners, however, blithely include in their designs com- 
munity center buildings and even, at times, discuss the 
organization of local “community” associations, in spite 
of the insistent pull of locally detached communalities. 

It must not be too easily concluded that local neighbor- 
hood or subcommunity organizations to promote common 
interests cannot operate successfully. During the early 
days of the war defense groups of city blocks, of wards, of 
cities, of counties, and of states, under the stimulus of a 
national program, brought neighbors together in common 
efforts speeded up because of common fears. But since 
the danger has passed, these local associations have fallen 
to pieces and neighbors are again only nigh-dwellers and 
have withdrawn to their own individual interests and 
activities. The communality remains the most flourishing 
type of grouping and the most satisfying to the city 
dweller. Even the rural dweller frequently finds himself 
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traveling many miles from his home base for his recrea- 
tion, his friends, his fraternal societies—all of them fluid 
groups entirely independent of community of residence. 

Summary of thesis and construct. The communality 
and its necessarily tenuous attachment to locality are ac- 
companied by a declining interest in the community as a 
whole and a consequent lack of participation in com- 
munity-wide movements. The economic specialization 
within business and industry, the lack of acquaintance with 
neighbors (“nigh-dwellers’’), and the ease of rapid move- 
ment turn interest to individual and personal pleasures and 
advantages. Citizens increasingly tend to leave local 
governmental affairs to a few politicians and entrust 
administration to career men and women, often referred 
to as “bureaucrats.” ‘The evident decline of interest in the 
community and the slackened identification of individual 
welfare with the common welfare are serious threats to 
democracy. The increasing absorption of men and women 
in their communalities and the varied personality patterns 
which are interwoven into the fabric of these multiform 
and multiprogram associations pose insistent questions to 
community leaders. he democratic process developed 
within the land-bound community of earlier days to which 
the residents were attached by ties of social habit and by 
limited transportation is threatened by the communality. 
How, then, can the limited, sometimes ingrown attitudes of 
people in some types of communalities be changed to an 
active interest in and responsibility for the welfare of the 
entire community and the well-being of fellow citizens? 
Sociologists, economists, city planners, and community 
leaders everywhere may well give honest consideration to 
this important development of the current American 
scene. 

Various answers have been proposed. One, as already 
indicated and as advocated by professional city planners, 
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is the development of “community or neighborhood 
islands” set off by main traffic highways and freeways, with 
social life centered in these limited areas. By what means 
local leadership and activity are to be stimulated the 
planners do not say. Perhaps they believe that the physical 
accessories of a community center will result in spon- 
taneous organization of the residents. Some leaders advo- 
cate the importation of paid organizers with local 
community, state, and federal governments cooperating in 
the project. 

It will be recalled that the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board in Washington, D.C., made intensive studies in 
some 280 cities. ‘These studies were largely concerned 
with the problem of neighborhood decay or blight. In 
Waverly,‘ a residential section in Baltimore, the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation (a federal agency) developed 
a “master plan” for the locality and provided paid leader- 
ship to stimulate the organization of the Waverly Con- 
servation League of local citizens as a means of imple- 
menting the plan and of arousing a sense of local com- 
munity responsibility to prevent the spread of blight, to 
preserve stability of residence, and also to conserve prop- 
erty values. With the pattern of easy movement of 
residence from one part of a city to another quite firmly 
established in American culture, it would seem likely that 
such paid, imported leadership would not have an easy 
task or be able to withdraw at an early date, leaving local 
leadership in charge. 

Any city dweller can test for himself the meaning of his 
place of local residence. If he will list his major activities 
and then spot their focal centers on a map, he will quickly 
discover that his associations and his associates are rarely 
to be found in the immediate vicinity of his home. Nor 


4 Federal Home Loan Bank Board, Waverly, Washington, D.C., 1940. 
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will he ordinarily find the homes of his best friends in his 
neighborhood. He rambles far afield in search of those 
groups and programs which he most enjoys. Place of 
residence means an address, a number on a street, a house 
in which one sleeps, eats breakfast (if he arises early 
enough) and dinner at night occasionally. Here are his 
clothes, and here he may stay and read or listen to the radio 
or engage in some table game or entertain his friends at a 
barbecue supper; but, weather encouraging him or not, he 
and some members of his family set out to some other place 
to join friends or to engage in recreation or to attend a 
meeting of a club. Such is the pattern of his social life. 
The attempt to revive the old neighborhood pattern of 
local associations within the typical community of an 
earlier day seems to promise only a limited success. The 
satisfactions of the competing communality are too com- 
pelling. 

It is still undoubtedly true, however, that for little 
children the family, the play group, and the neighborhood 
are still the effective agencies of socialization, although the 
family tends to shift much of its responsibility to the school 
and other formal organizations, including the “movie,” to 
which it is easy to send the children in order “to get rid of 
them” and “their clamor” for a little while. It is also 
possible that if the “senior citizens” increase in ratio to the 
younger adults, they too may find the neighborhood 
associations satisfactory for their lessened strength and 
limited activities. 

It has been suggested that the communalities themselves 
might be organized on a community-wide basis. But 
because the communalities are so fluid, it is difficult to 
locate them or even to list them. It is therefore scarcely 
possible to propagandize them or to organize them into a 
larger association in an effort to stimulate a sense of com- 
munity responsibility in their members. It is easy to say: 
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“Tf the communality has democratically minded leader- 
ship, it will reflect democratic processes.” But how 
guarantee that the leadership will be democratic? Perhaps 
adult training classes in citizenship and in democratic 
techniques of leadership may help. Perhaps such formal 
agencies as schools, youth service organizations, political 
parties, church societies, men’s service clubs, women’s 
societies, and professional associations might make a 
greater effort to educate their members and clientele for 
participation in the community. Such a program might 
serve to supplement the activities of the communalities and 
to arouse in each member an appreciation of his responsi- 
bility for the local area. It seems a valid conclusion, from 
the point of view of sociology, that democratic attitudes 
and concern for the entire community, the welfare of all 
the citizens, are effective only as they become integral 
components of individual personalities and thus motivate 
individual behavior. ‘The democratic process in local 
affairs becomes a reality only as it functions through the 
social activity of human beings. 
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THE PROBLEM OF LEADERSHIP 


NORMAN WARD 
University of Saskatchewan 


@ Even a cursory survey of the literature dealing with one 
phase or another of leadership indicates that the term 
itself is almost devoid of scientific value because of the 
loose way in which it is used. The temporary domination 
of a mob by a fiery orator, the development of a cult of the 
faithful by a prophet, and the quiet day-to-day manage- 
ment of a business executive or a professional politician are 
all examples of leadership; but the use of the same term 
to cover all of them tends to obscure the fact that they are 
actually separate kinds of leadership, and should be 
treated accordingly. Standard definitions of leadership 
illustrate how limited can be generalizations on the topic: 
“the ability or activity of guiding or conducting others 
toward definite objectives” ;' “a process of mental stimula- 
tion which, by the successful interplay of relevant indi- 
vidual differences, controls human energy in the pursuit 
of a common cause.” Both these statements are generali- 
zations, yet each is insufficient to account for the many 
kinds of leadership. 

To indicate the many phases of leadership in one main 
field of activity, the following hypotheses can be set forth 
in regard to political leadership: 

1. There is a leading political “class,” a heterogeneous 
and unorganized group from whose ranks are recruited 
most political leaders, and also tnose behind the scenes who 
exert great influence on party policies. Pareto* and Mosca* 


1C. Panunzio, Major Social Institutions, New York, 1939, p. 548. 

2 P. Pigors, Leadership or Domination, Boston, 1935, p. 16. 

3V. Pareto, The Mind and Society (ed. A. Livingston), New York, 1935, 
Vol. IV. 

4G. Mosca, The Ruling Class (ed. A. Livingston), New York, 1939. 
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have given considerable attention to this phenomenon; 
and, whether one accepts or rejects the general thesis of 
each of these authors, their arguments for the existence of 
a separate political stratum are difficult to dispute. 
Scientific investigation of this type of leadership would 
not be easy, for it would have to include an analysis of the 
composition of the “ruling class” according to the occupa- 
tion, income, background, etc., of its members, and also an 
investigation of the ways in which it renews itself. Sorokin, 
whose Social Mobility contains much valuable material of 
the type required, has argued that the upper stratum con- 
tinually drains the lower of its best elements,’ thus suggest- 
ing one important channel of recruitment. The hereditary 
nature, if any, of positions of political influence would also 
require investigation, as would the matter of whether 
certain changes in conditions (economic, for example) 
stimulate recruitment to the “ruling class” by promotion 
from below, or by hereditary factors,® and whether the 
ruling class changes through time. 

2. Within the larger group is a smaller one composed 
of those actually holding power and using it to their own 
advantage in regard not only to the “lower classes’’ but 
also to the majority of the larger group.‘ As with the latter, 
there is not necessarily any conscious organization into a 
ruling group; there is simply the fact that certain indi- 
viduals, drawn largely from certain sections of the popula- 
tion, are in strategic positions and hence form an inner 
circle. Again, the occupation and income recruitment of 
this group need analysis. Then a new problem presents 
itself—the relationships of this inner circle with the larger 
group from which it is drawn, with the inner circles of 
other important activities, such as commerce, manufactur- 


5 P. Sorokin, Social Mobility, New York, 1927, p. 494. 
6 See for example, ibid., pp. 494 ff.; C. H. Cooley, Social Organization, New 
York, 1916, pp. 217 ff.; Mosca, of. cit., pp. 61 ff. 


7 See Mosca, of. cit., p. 302 and p. 411. 
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ing, and the press, and with the population at large. (It 
should perhaps be interpolated that this is not an argu- 
ment that there is a special class of leaders, for it is not 
necessary to accept any class doctrine to accept the leader- 
ship structure postulated here. Michels and Ostrogorski 
have demonstrated the oligarchic nature of stratification 
in political parties,“ whatever the nature or aims of the 
organization, and quite independently of a class-struggle 
thesis. ) 

3. Within the inner circle will be an individual or very 
small group doing the actual “leading,” whose relation- 
ships with predecessors, successors, the inner circle, and 
other inner circles are of great importance to the problem 
of leadership. Of particular significance here are the 
means of communication between the leaders, other 
leaders, and the led. 

The foregoing stratification of political leadership is 
undoubtedly a valid one for any single political party,’ 
which will have, out of an entire society, its fluctuating 
mass of supporters connected with it only by votes, its 
active (and stratified) rank and file of party workers and 
its behind-the-scene supporters, from whom are drawn 
most of the party leaders, who in turn are led by a very 
few individuals whose recruitment is uncertain. For the 
political scene as a whole, the stratification is probably 
also valid, for the alternation of political parties in power 
means a change in name, but not in structure. It is possible 
that, if the political scene is dominated by only two parties 
with little difference in philosophy, there will be other 
interested groups supporting both parties so that the defeat 
of one does not mean a loss of political “pull.” It is equally 


8 R. Michels, Political Parties, New York, 1915; M. Ostrogorski, Democracy and 
the Organization of Political Parties (2 vols.), New York, 1908. 
9 See H. Gerth, “The Nazi Party; Its Leadership and Composition,” in 4 mert- 
can Journal of Sociology, 45:517 ff., for an analysis of a party in which leadership 
plays a peculiar role. 
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possible, as Pareto has suggested, that some of the apparent 
leaders may be only nominal ones, used by the real leaders 
as a “front” to add reputability."° 

Useful as some concept of the stratification of political 
organization might be, however, it does not account for 
the prophet-leader or the mob-leader. It seems to have 
validity for very small groups, for, as both Thrasher and 
Whyte have shown," street gangs have undisputed leaders, 
supplemented by lieutenants (the inner circle), Whyte 
stating that gang leadership changes by shifts at the top of 
the gang rather than by uprisings from the bottom. 

The prophet, at least during the early years of his lead- 
ership, remains as a separate problem. Mosca has claimed 
that every great reformer seems to go through three stages: 
an age of faith, during which a doctrine is being conceived 
and developed; a period of preaching, when the need of 
making an impression inevitably leads to overstressing and 
posing; and a period (which may never arrive) of putting 
preachings into practice, when the reformer is faced with 
the imperfections of human nature and, feeling that the 
end justifies the means, engages in all sorts of trickery in 
increasing amounts.'? A fourth stage may be added when 
the leader reaches a position of authority not mere!y over 
his own followers but over a society—e.g., as leader of a 
party in power. As Pareto has observed, “when democracy 
was an opposition party, it did not show as many blemishes 
as it does at present.’’'* A second phase of the problem of 
prophet-leadership is that of the apostolic succession, for 
the prophet is probably of such unique personal char- 
acteristics that he is irreplaceable—as a prophet. By the 


10 Pareto, op. cit., pp. 1609 ff. Pareto argues that even selfish leaders may seek 
only honours, leaving the spoils to their backers. 

11 F, M. Thrasher, The Gang, Chicago, 1927, p. 351; W. F. Whyte, Street 
Corner Society, Chicago, 1943, pp. 260-61. 

12 Mosca, of. cit., p. 169. Support for this thesis is found in Michels, of. cit., pp. 
205 ff. See also E. S. Bogardus, Leaders and Leadership, New York, 1934, pp. 278 ff. 

18 Pareto, op. cit., p. 1591. 
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time a prophet dies, however, the movement he has 
developed will probably be so stratified that another 
prophet is not needed, the real need being for a capable 
administrator of the existing organization.'* There are 
thus to be considered the changes in the leadership of a 
single individual through time, and the changes in the 
character of leadership of a single social movement. 

The mob-leader, again, presents a separate problem, and 
one emphasizing a factor easily overlooked in considera- 
tion of the foregoing—i.e., the characteristics of the led. 
Since, as J. F. Brown has shown,” the leader cannot be 
considered in isolation from the group he leads, the stimu- 
lation of leaders and followers is mutual, a fact very 
apparent in the leadership of a mob. Perhaps less appar- 
ent, but similarly true, is the fact that wherever leadership 
exists there is an inevitable relationship between both the 
personal characteristics and the social organization of the 
led and the leadership which determines the character of 
the latter and limits its authority. Thus it has been argued, 
for example, that leadership of American Negroes has 
gone through three main phases corresponding to the 
major changes in Negro society since the abolition of 
slavery,” that the type of leadership found in primitive 
Australian tribes is moulded by the social organization," 
and that the leadership of a boys’ street gang reflects the 
personnel of the group,’* while skill in the main pursuits 
of the gang will be the vehicle whereby one rises in 

14 See Bogardus, /oc. cit. An admirable exposition of prophet-leadership is found 
in N. Anderson’s Desert Saints (Chicago, 1942), a book which traces salient trends 
in Mormon history. The techniques used by Joseph Smith in the exercise of his 
power—e.g., his visions, his “Patronage,” equivalent to political patronage—the 


changing phases of his leadership, the development of a hierarchy, and the problem 
of finding his successor are most suggestive reading for the student of leadership. 


15 J. F. Brown, Psychology and the Social Order, New York, 1936, pp. 329 ff. 

16 See E. F. Frazer, in Current History, 28:56 ff., April, 1928; S. Winston in 
American Journal of Sociology, 37:595 ff.; G. B. Johnson, ibid., 43:57 ff. 

17 H. Powdermaker, in Economica, June, 1928, pp. 168 ff. 

18 Thrasher, of. cit., p. 344. 
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prestige.'® Factors such as these are all of direct relevance 
to the problem of political leadership; whether they are 
equally relevant to leadership in the arts, or in any other 
phase of human activity, can be determined only by 
detailed studies of the type of leadership in each particular 
case. As has been suggested, very few generalizations 
about leadership can be safely made;*° but one that would 
seem to be valid is that concerning the relationship be- 
tween the leaders and the led. 

This very point makes it profitless to discuss here the 
functions of leadership, for the functions will vary with 
the particular situation, just the same as will the form and 
character of the leadership. It should be understood, 
however, that the functions of leadership may be con- 
cerned not merely with the activities of any particular 
group of leaders in relation to their followers but also with 
the general role of leadership in the social process, a 
problem whose investigation would perhaps involve a 
further fundamental one—the origins of leadership. To 
some writers, such as Spengler and Sorokin, leadership is 
merely incidental to more fundamental forces, whereas to 
writers such as Pareto, Mosca, and Mumford, the leader- 
ship of a particular class or group is a motivating force in 
social change of one kind or another. A middle position is 
taken by J. F. Brown, who, after a discussion of the prob- 
lem of the freedom of the will—which seems basic to any 
comprehensive theory of leadership—concludes that one 
can speak with care of the leader as an instigator of social 
change within certain limits set by the whole social field. 
Leadership in this sense is again a separate problem, and 
must be treated as such. 

Conclusion. The general burden of this paper should 
now be obvious—viz., that there is no single problem of 


19 Whyte, of. cit., p. 23. 
20 Brown, of. cit., pp. 342 ff. 
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leadership which can be dealt with in a single compre- 
hensive theory. Rather, there exist a number of kinds of 
leadership, each one of which must be investigated sepa- 
rately, some by static analysis and others (such as the 
prophet) by studies through time. Within each kind there 
is likely to be a structure of stratified elements which 
cannot be studied separately, but which constitute a series 
of problems, each with its special aspects. The primary 
problem facing anyone attempting a study of leadership 
in a given situation, therefore, consists of determining the 
outline of the structure to be analyzed. Then the nature of 
the strata, the relationships and channels of communica- 
tion between them, the techniques used by the upper 
strata to maintain the “submission” of the lower, the 
degree of submission tolerated by the lower, etc., must all 
be determined. In all this, it is suggested, it is not necessary 
to concern oneself with such matters as the psychological 
bases of authority, or the role of leadership in social 
change, for these are separate problems entirely. It is 
necessary, however, to approach the problem scientifically, 
avoiding one-sided hypotheses and using precise meanings 
for terms. Among such terms, leadership itself is one 
greatly needing clarification and definition, for most 
writers tend to attach to it an idealistic or aristocratic con- 
notation, thus reducing the scientific value of their work. 








EFFECT OF MAJORITY PATTERNS ON THE 
RELIGIOUS BEHAVIOR OF A 
MINORITY GROUP 


MEYER F. NIMKOFF and ARTHUR L. WOOD 
Bucknell University 


@ Observers have noted that religion, particularly the 
Christian religion, is in crisis—that it is at the crossroads 
where decisions have to be made and where the decisions 
made may determine the fate of its influence in years to 
come. Whether or not religion is in crisis may depend 
upon the particular theology of the observer. The justifi- 
cation of particular theologies is hardly the field for 
sociological investigation, but the importance of faith for 
social stability is a broad problem with which the sociolo- 
gist may properly deal. The stated theological beliefs and 
overt behavior of institutionalized religions constitute 
empirical data from which generalization is as possible as 
from other social data. The special sacred (in the socio- 
logical sense) qualities of religious practices give religious 
institutions a somewhat unique problem of survival in this 
secular world of rapidly changing culture. Hence, the 
social processes of adjustment in religious behavior are of 
interest to the sociologist and to the public concerned with 
organized religion. 

The statement above gives the conceptual framework of 
much of the research on the sociology of religion. Thus, it 
has been noted that the common adjustment of the urban 
church to changing conditions has been to sponsor addi- 
tional secular activities and to emphasize the application 
of religion to current social problems.’ It is noted that 
these changes have been promoted not only by the lay 

1H. Paul Douglass, One Thousand City Churches (New York: Harper & 


Brothers, 1926) and H. Paul Douglass and Edmund de S. Brunner, The Protestant 
Church as a Social Institution (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1935). 
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members but by the clergy, and that these changes have not 
necessarily involved basic theological modifications. It is 
our purpose here to analyze some evidence of quite a 
different sort of adjustment—that which is sanctioned 
neither by the theology nor by the clergy. It is evidence 
which is widely suspected but nowhere recorded as the 
results of empirical observation. Our general hypothesis 
is that attendance of Roman Catholics at Mass becomes 
less regular when they are a minority people participating 
in Protestant institutions. 

Religious behavior and cultural change. Cultural 
inertia, the tendency of culture to resist change, is a char- 
acteristic of all institutional patterns of behavior. To put 
it less abstractly, it is a tendency of the individual to resist 
change in the folkways and mores, since in final analysis 
these behavior patterns have existence only as individual 
habits and sentiments. Values expressed in theologies 
occupy a peculiar position with respect to change. They 
exist as thought patterns, and, therefore, embody the usual 
inertia; but in addition they are expressed as absolutes in a 
transcendental schema. Thus, as contrasted with many 
other institutional patterns of Western Civilization, the 
sacred aspects of religious institutions, that is the attitudes 
of awe and respect with which religious beliefs and 
practices are held, approach the constructed typology of 
sacred behavior.’ 

To the extent that the absolutes of a theology are in- 
volved with the morals and practices of everyday behavior, 
the theology in question is particularly vulnerable under 
conditions of a rapidly changing culture—because a 
characteristic of religious faith is its relative immutability. 
We do not imply that religion should refrain from ethical 
considerations nor that it should teach the relativity of 

2 The totalitarianisms are a partial exception to this. See Harry Elmer Barnes 


and Howard Becker, Contemporary Social Theory (New York: Appleton-Century 
Company, 1940), Ch. 2 for the concept of a constructed typology. 
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morals. We are interested here, not in the final answer to 
what religious leaders should advocate, but in the observa- 
tion that to deny religion both absolutism and ethical 
teachings might be to deny religion its very existence. The 
absolutism in religious faith may indeed be the source of 
its stabilizing influence upon society. The dilemma for 
religious leaders arises when under conditions of social 
change these absolutes are widely disavowed. 

The historical precedents for religious adjustment in 
times of social change may be cited as pertinent to our 
present discussion. Three forms of adjustment may be 
cited. The first, and from an ecclesiastic point of view a 
radical form, is the growth of new cults.* If the dominant 
ecclesia or denominations are unable to incorporate these 
cults into the old order, a great diversification of religious 
organizations may result. Because of the absolutist 
quality of religious thinking, however, cults usually derive 
their theology from the past and to that extent do not 
present a radical position on all social issues. For instance, 
despite the great number of religious groups in the United 
States today, there is essential agreement among them on 
many moral issues. 

The second, and in many ways an opposite reaction of 
religious institutions in times of social change, is the 
growth of agnosticism. This form of reaction is not always 
considered as radical as the first because it does not directly 
oppose the existing organized religions. It produces 
neither an organized nor an articulate group. Ina broader 
sense it is radical, because it denies all faiths, but, on the 
other hand, agnosticism itself is perhaps the most fertile 

3 For a discussion of the growth of sects, denominations, ecclesias, and cults see 
Leopold von Wiese and Howard Becker, Systematic Sociology (New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, 1932), Ch. XLIV. See also John B. Holt “Holiness Religion: 
Cultural Shock and Social Reorganization,” American Sociological Review, 


5 :740-47, October, 1940, for an excellent case study of cult formation under condi- 
tions of social change. 
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field for the growth of new faiths. Although a new faith 
may be of an extreme worldly type, such as fascism, it 
could also have more transcendental qualities. 

‘The problem with which we are concerned in this paper 
represents an aspect of the third form of religious adjust- 
ment, namely, that of reform of the established religion. 
This reform may take two lines of development: (1) re- 
treat from the world of everyday affairs to emphasize the 
ritualistic aspects of religion,* and (2) reinterpretation of 
religious principles to apply to the changed social condi- 
tions. The ability of religion to do the latter depends in 
part on the nature and extent of its theological absolutes. 
For instance, the principle of brotherly love is more 
universally applicable than one justifying a caste system.” 
The problem of religious reform may be further analyzed 
into that which is led by the clergy and that which is 
practiced by individual participants. That which is led by 
the clergy is, by definition, undertaken within the 
established church unless it results in excommunication of 
individual leaders. That which is initiated by lay members 
posits a problem for the clergy, which may be resolved by 
ignoring it, modifying the doctrine, or morally chastising 
or excommunicating members. The necessity for one or 
another of these actions, of course, depends on the extent 
of the new practices. This is the problem which confronts 
a clergy whose doctrine teaches the religious necessity for 
attendance at Mass where attendance is not always 
practiced. 

4 See Walter R. Goldschmidt, “Class Denominationalism in Rural California 


Churches,” American Journal of Sociology, 49:348-55, January, 1944, for an 
example of this in Protestant evangelical sects of the lower classes. 

5 Karl Mannheim, Diagnosis of Our Time (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1944). See Ch. VII for a sociological analysis of the problem of religion in the 
modern world. See also a discussion by Frank H. Knight and Thornton W. Mer- 
riam, The Economic Order and Religion (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1945). 
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Church attendance of Roman Catholics. ‘The evidence 
presented here has to do with a single overt behavior 
practice, the correctness of which is explicitly defined by 
religious doctrine, while at the same time its incidence is 
capable of empirical observation. Specifically, the data 
cover the attendance at Mass of the Catholic members of 
Navy and Marine units stationed at a Protestant college. 
There were 154 Catholic boys out of approximately 600 
trainees. The Catholics were given by their college and 
military administrations every opportunity to attend either 
of two Masses held every Sunday morning in a conven- 
iently located Catholic Church. The trainees had been at 
the institution some time and, therefore, knew of the 
services, which the local priest encouraged them to attend. 

Personal interviews were had with each Catholic trainee 
to learn the number of Masses he had attended in a given 
five consecutive weeks shortly preceding the time of the 
interview.® The trainees were assured of the completely 
confidential nature of this information, and their coopera- 
tion appeared to be unanimous. Trainees on the infirmary 
sick list were not counted absent from Mass. A statement 
that the trainee had attended Mass elsewhere while on a 
weekend trip counted as attendance. A check on the actual 
attendance at the local Church, where identification was 
made possible by the uniform, indicated 15 per cent less 
attendance than that indicated by the interviews. It is 
quite possible that this is due to under-recording by the 
observer. If it is a true picture of the attendance record, 
however, the figures given below lean toward the conserva- 
tive side by giving greater attendance than actually 
occurred. It is highly doubtful that the proportions in the 
subclassifications of the data given below would be 
materially changed if such a correction were possible. 


6 Grateful acknowledgment is made of the assistance rendered by Ludwig G. 
Laufer, A/S USNR, in the collection of data. 
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The dichotomous classification in the rows of the table 
below divides the 154 trainees into those who never missed 
a Mass and those who missed Mass one to five times in the 
five consecutive Sundays. The columns of the table classify 
the trainees on two bases: on the basis of previous attend- 
ance at a Catholic or non-Catholic college (the latter 
includes a few students who had never attended college 
before), and on the basis of the college class at the 
Protestant school when the study was made. 


ATTENDANCE AT MASS OF CATHOLIC STUDENTS 


For Five CoNsECUTIVE SUNDAYS 




















Church Attendance Previous Class in Protestant College 

College Attendance 

Non- Fresh- Sopho- 

Catholic Catholic man more Junior Senior 
Never missed .............. | 55 52 20 29 24 34 
Missed 1-5 times ........| 13 34 7 11 13 16 
TRE Kiiicdicntnnd § Mea) ee eee ee 
Per cent missed re 

fe ee 19 40 26 28 35 32 








Nineteen per cent of the trainees who had attended 
Catholic colleges missed Mass one or more times; 40 per 
cent of those who had attended non-Catholic colleges 
missed this often. Since this is a statistically significant 
difference, we may conclude that these two groups of 
students represent samples from different universes of 
factors related to church attendance.‘ 

Again taking all the 154 trainees, in the second half of 
the table we find that the percentage of those who missed 
Mass one or more times tends to increase from the lower to 
the upper college class levels, except at the senior class 
level, where, however, the proportion is still higher than 


7p, =-191; E? p,=.0023; p,=.395; E*p,=.0028; Epig=071; C.R.=2.87. 
This difference is significant at the one per cent level of significance. 
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that for the freshman and sophomore classes. ‘The number 
of cases in these categories is insufficient to prove their 
statistical significance; nevertheless, the regularity of the 
trend is certainly definite enough to be suggestive of what 
one might expect to be the case. 

Secularization of religious values. ‘There are two 
obvious and direct interpretations of the difference 
between the students who had attended Catholic and non- 
Catholic colleges. It may be that the families more loyal 
to the Church send their children to Catholic colleges, or 
it may be that the greater religious influence at the 
Catholic colleges causes these students to be more loyal. 
Whether one or the other or both of these factors explain 
the difference, it is possible to conclude that the Catholics 
who identify themselves more completely with the pre- 
vailing society by going to or being at Protestant schools 
violate more often their religious obligation to attend 
Mass. The trend toward less frequent attendance at Mass 
during the students’ college careers may be explained in 
the same manner. The longer the Catholic students have 
been under the influence of a Protestant-dominated social 
group, the more they identify themselves with the values 
of that group, which to some evidently means less frequent 
attendance at Mass. 

These conclusions may be generalized more broadly in 
terms of the earlier remarks concerning religion and social 
change. Our modern society represents a relatively ex- 
treme form of secular structure. It has been impossible 
for religious thinking and behavior to ignore this fact. 
Religious groups must attempt to insulate themselves from 
it in the form of cult behavior or accept the fact and adjust 
their teachings and practices to it. The Catholic Church, 
in large measure, has done the latter. In so doing it is 
probably inevitable that its members should accept many 
of the other social obligations and evaluations of citizens 
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of our highly competitive society. The position of the 
Catholic Church in its attempt to maintain as a sacred 
matter the obligation to attend Mass, as well as the 
analogous position in its attitude toward artificial contra- 
ception, presents a dilemma for the Church.* It is a 
dilemma because these positions are explicit parts of 
Catholic doctrine which are now in conflict with the secu- 
lar demands of the dominant society. 

An analysis of the Catholics as a minority religious 
group in the United States presents a more limited inter- 
pretation of our empirical findings. A minority religious 
group which dissents from the prevailing social order may 
define the social status of its members in such a way that 
ego satisfaction is derived from total denial of that order. 
Since this Church has not done this, it is inevitable that 
Catholics as members of a minority group seek status for 
ego Satisfaction in what is acknowledged to be a Protestant 
society. Thus, the Catholics as well as other religious | 
groups must adjust not only to a secular society but/ 
Catholics must adjust also to a Protestant-dominated | 
society. Since there is little obligation to attend church in’ 


this society, it is to be expected that many Catholics who | 


identify themselves with the status system of the total 
society will modify their religious obligations which con- 
flict with it. 

8 The religious factor is of decreasing importance in explaining fertility dif- 


ferentials. See Thomas C. McCormick and Paul C. Glick, “Fertility Rates in 
Wisconsin, 1920-35,” 4merican Journal of Sociology, 44:401-07, November, 1938. 











PROPAGANDA TECHNIQUES IN GERMAN 
DOCUMENTS DURING WORLD WAR II 


JOHN T. GULLAHORN 
Paris, France 


@ From 1939 until America’s entry into the war public 
opinion was divided as to what course we should follow. 
“Peace at any cost” was heard opposing “we must defend 
the world against encroaching totalitarianism.” Both 
Germany and Great Britain attempted to sway the 
American public: Germany pleading for our continued 
neutrality, Britain seeking material aid. 

Analysis of the German propaganda documents during 
the early months of the war reveals that certain techniques 
were used consistently in the attempt to influence our 
thoughts and actions.’ These techniques are set forth in 
the following article in the order of their frequency of 
appearance in the documents studied. The more important 
techniques are illustrated by quotations from the docu- 
ments. 

The use of color words was the most popular technique. 
‘These are the words which appeal to emotions rather than 
thought, which attempt to block thought, and which have 
power because of associations rather than dictionary 
meanings. Taking advantage of American history, one 
German publication headed an article “Germany Respects 
Monroe Doctrine.”* Most Americans revere the Monroe 
Doctrine, although many are not fully aware of its true 
content and influence on history. Another example is the 
following: “Deceit, oppression, cruelty characterizes the 

1 The documents studied are those published by the German Library of Informa- 
tion in America during 1939, 1940, and 1941. These publications were sent free of 
charge to all who asked for them and to many leaders of public opinion who had 


not asked for them. 
2 Facts in Review, 2:346, July 29, 1940. 
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clique which controls England and which, through 
England, rules the world. Slaughter is a weapon in its 
arsenal of aggression.’”* 

Appeal to stereotypes seeks to show that the propa- 
gandist is living up to, or his enemy failing to live up to, 
the pictures in the mind of the American regarding the 
kind of life he wishes to lead. Fair play, the value of edu- 
cation, and equality of opportunity are typical examples. 
German propaganda constantly laid the blame for the war 
on the Treaty of Versailles and the cupidity of the British. 
England was frequently referred to as “perfidious 
Albion.” Britain was characterized as “willing to fight to 
the last Frenchman” or American. This took advantage 
of the attitude built by the America First committees. 
Goering said, “America cannot be invaded. . . Even if 
you do not like us, give us credit for common sense and 
reason.””* 

Appeal to emotions attempts to arouse fear, hope, com- 
passion, hatred, or some other powerful emotion or senti- 
ment. To produce fear of the hopelessness of the British 
situation two techniques were used. The first was to tell of 
Britain’s weakness. ‘The beleagured fortress is today no 
longer Germany, but the British Island Kingdom.’” 
England had become, so we were told, “the blockader 
blockaded.’* The other primary method was displaying 
the “invincibility” of German military might. 

Glittering generalities is the use of omnibus words 
which promise much but give no substantiation, for 
example, “democracy” or “peace.” The title of one article 
in Facts in Review read: “A Beautiful House within the 


3 Hans Schadewaldt, compiler, Polish Acts of Atrocity against the German 
Minority in Poland. Second edition. (New York: German Library of Information, 
1940), p. 89. 

4 Facts in Review, 2:378, August 12, 1940. 

5 [bid., 2:423, September 2, 1940. 

6 Giselher Wirsing, editor, The War in Maps (New York: German Library of 
Information, 1941), p. 18. 
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Reach of All.”* On the same page appeared the following 
sentence: “The living conditions of millions of workmen 
and their families have also been improved through 
national organizations, such as the . ... ‘Mother and 
Child’ units.” An excellent example was quoted by Harlan 
Miller: “Germany is a natural and profitable market for 
Holland’s agricultural products.”* It does not say to 
whom the profits accrue. 

Authentication uses reputable mouthpieces, statistics, 
and any other indications of authority or accuracy. One 
headline proclaimed, “Brazil President Praises German 
Settlers.”* George Bernard Shaw’s trenchant remarks 
about being “muzzled” by the British government were 
made much of.'® Photographs and photostatic copies of 
death notices were used copiously to establish that the 
Poles had committed unbelievable atrocities." 

Name calling was frequently indulged in by the Nazis, 
as all who have heard Hitler’s speeches will recall. 
“British perfidy at Dakar” achieved only the spilling of 
French blood for Churchill’s ego . . . Depravity could scarcely go any 
further. The fat and pompous plutocrats behaved as if they had scored 
a great victory over Germany instead of making a treacherous attack on 
their former ally.'? 

Churchill was dubbed: “That degenerate of Downing 
Street.”* 

Repetition is best illustrated in the analysis of atrocity 
propaganda. The charge that Polish acts of atrocity were 
“systematically planned and ordered!” was made at least 








7 Facts in Review, 2:444, September 9, 1940. 

8In “An American View of Nazi Propaganda,” Facts vs. Fiction, 2:3, October 
5, 1940. 

® Facts in Review, 2:308, July 8, 1940. 

10 Jbid., 2:457, September 16, 1940. 

11 Schadewaldt, of. cit., et passim. 

12 Lord Haw-Haw, quoted in Facts in Review, 2:323, July 15, 1940. 

13 Loc. cit. 
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ten times between pages 73 and 87 in Polish Acts of 
Atrocity. This accusation appeared at least fifty times 
throughout the booklet." 

Atrocity stories were used chiefly against Germany’s 
eastern foes, for here it was difficult for Americans to 
check the reports. ‘wo entire books were devoted to the 
relation of atrocities reputedly committed by Poles against 
the German minority: “Noses were cut off, eyes stabbed 
out; victims were emasculated. The bestiality on the part 
of the Polish murderers extended even to commercial 
exhibition of the bodies, loudly applauded by leering 
mobs.”’'® This technique was, however, used also against 
the British, as when it was stated, “Britain Bombs Four 
Bethel Hospitals,’’’® and when the British were accused of 
using “ ‘Secret Weapons’—Against Children.”” 

Contrast was used to foster the divide-and-rule tech- 
nique, as in driving a further wedge between the pro- 
neutrality and antineutrality blocs in the United States. 
In another example we were reminded that, although 
Poland had produced many learned men, a large portion 
of her population had always been illiterate. The follow- 
ing sentences well demonstrate the use of contrast: 


A comparison between the two books, British Blue Book and German 
White Book reveals: Germany’s policy was positive, progressive and 
rational. England’s plutocratic peaceful overlords were sullenly 
determined to keep the world in chains by enchaining the Germans. 
England is battling to retain monopoly of the sea and the ancient privi- 
leges derived therefrom at the expense of all mankind; Germany is 
fighting for a new order with equal opportunity and equal rights for all 
nations. !§ 


14 Schadewaldt, of. cit. t 

15 [bid., p. 85. See also Pictorial Report on Polish Atrocities (New York: German 
Library of Information, 1940), et passim. 

16 Facts in Review, 2:491, October 2, 1940. 

17 [bid., 2:468, September 16, 1940. 

18 Jbid., 2:348, July 29, 1940. 
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Nazi propagandists used divide and conquer in the 
softening-up stage to play off one class against another 
within a country. Their favorite was to stress the conflict 
of the poor with the rich, as is done in this example: 


In the House of Commons, the declaration that the British Govern- 
ment could not continue the transport of children to neutral countries, 
aroused intense indignation. It was pointed out that thousands of children 
of rich parents have been enabled to seek asylum in Canada and the 
United States, while the children of the poor remain exposed to the 
hazards of war.'® 


The clause “Germany is fighting for a new order with 
equal opportunity and equal rights for all nations” pointed 
out the nearness of the professed German ideals to those of 
America. That is, it made use of the technique of 
identification. ‘This was also done in the following quota- 
tion, which is primarily appeal to economic interests: 
“The Austrian-American ‘Semperit’ Rubber Works re- 
cently published its annual report for 1939 in which it 
announced a dividend of 8 per cent.”’*” More often indirect 
economic appeals were made by pointing out that German 
guidance was bringing about a “vigorous and lasting 
rehabilitation of Continental Europe” from which 
America would derive great financial profit." 

Most frequent use of the plain folks technique was 
found in the treatment of the problem of Germans in 
occupied countries. One two-page layout of pictures 
showed friendship between German soldiers and French 
civilians. One snapshot pictured a soldier holding a baby 
while the smiling mother and three other children 
watched. The caption read: “The ‘invading barbarians’ 
pal up with the younger members of the population of a 
village in the occupied section of France. The new friend- 
ship seems to have the approval of mothers.’’”* 


19 Jbid., 2:357. 

20 Jbid., 2:451, September 9, 1940. 

21 Jbid., 2:494, October 2, 1940. 

22 [bid., 2:471-72, September 23, 1940. 
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The transfer device was not used often in the materials 
surveyed. One example, however, showed a wounded 
German soldier sitting in bed playing chess with a beauti- 
ful girl. The accompanying caption made one feel that all 
one had to do to acquire a beautiful companion was to be a 
wounded German soldier. 

The other techniques noted appeared so infrequently in 
the available documents that they warrant only naming: 
doctoring the facts, reference to the past, insinuation, 
direct flattery, and bandwagon.”* 

Conclusion. Hitler made propaganda into an effective 
instrument of warfare. Without it dictatorship is im- 
possible. It can, however, be made to work just as effec- 
tively for peaceful aims. It is essential that we understand 
propaganda and know how to detect and use it if our efforts 
toward world government are to succeed. The techniques 
in reality are pattern-molds. These are used generally. 
But the contents which are poured into these pattern- 
molds vary according to the culture and the situation. The 
Germans used materials that were ineffective in the long 
run. One might almost say that they filled their molds 
with ersatz goods. 

The examples briefly noted in this paper were used by 
a nation to destroy cooperation and good will between 
nations. Acquaintance with the techniques used will 
help us prevent future attempts to undermine the world 
organization which we are building up. Proper use of 
propaganda as a tool of education and democracy may 
help make that organization more secure. 

23 The techniques used in the analysis were suggested primarily in the follow- 
ing two sources: Emory S. Bogardus, “Earmarks of Propaganda,” Sociology and 
Social Research, 26:272-82, January-February, 1942; and Alfred M. Lee and 


Elizabeth Briant, editors, The Fine Art of Propaganda (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1939). 








TOWARD INTERCULTURAL COOPERATION 


R. W. CORDIER 
State Teachers College, Clarion, Pennsylvania 


@ We of this generation are living through the most 
momentous era of all history. It would be hazardous to 
say just when this era began and presumptuous to predict 
its close. We should like, rather, to regard it as a quick- 
ened transition in the stream of time marking a profound 
change from a world characterized by the uneven progress 
of peoples, conflicting cultures and ideologies, rarmpant 
nationalism, and rugged individualism in the realm of 
international relations to a world characterized by endur- 
ing peace and security attained through enlightened 
cooperation which will enable the peoples of the world to 
work out their individual and common destinies. 

An understanding of the age in which we live requires 
an examination of contemporary history in all of its as- 
pects. A study of the dominating characters who strut 
across the world stage in endless succession, of the political 
policy of the great powers, and of the economic forces 
which shape human affairs affords an incomplete picture 
of our times. The quickened impulse of world events and 
the extent to which common men have come to participate 
in the human drama require a consideration of such factors 
as geographical environment, race, nationality, culture, 
religion, and ideas as important facets of contemporary 
history. This sociological interpretation of history’ seeks 
not only to define and evaluate these mainsprings of con- 
temporary civilization but to indicate those social proc- 
esses which characterize human relations in this age of 
decision. 


1 Allan Nevins, Gateway to History (Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1938), 
pp. 299-318. 
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Cultural implications of a new world. The people of 
this era have witnessed phenomenal transformations in 
the world in which we are living. Developments in trans- 
portation and communications have largely nullified time 
and space as barriers to cultural intercourse. ‘They fore- 
cast the increasing liquidity of both people and intelli- 
gence. Developments in economic production suggest an 
increasing dependence upon world resources and a world- 
wide pattern of exchange, distribution, and consumption. 
The recent demonstration of the power of the mind over 
matter, illustrated by the ingenious technological art of 
destruction in war, has stirred thinking men of all nations 
and cultures to recognize the necessity of applying this 
power to the promotion of our common security and 
welfare. 

These and other developments have transformed our 
world into a global unity. It is a world which possesses 
the social dimensions of a neighborhood. Within this 
sphere of timeless and spaceless unity intercultural con- 
flict must give way to intercultural cooperation. Within 
the diversity of cultures must be found a sufficient unity 
of interest and purpose to enable men of all races, creeds, 
and conditions to live as good neighbors. 

The road to intercultural cooperation is through under- 
standing. Understanding the conditions which cause other 
peoples to think, feel, and live as they do will enable the 
peoples of diverse cultures to find and define those areas of 
compromise and cooperation which will make for peace- 
ful and fruitful living. The development of this under- 
standing is in no small measure the responsibility of the 
educational forces in all nations and cultures. 

Basic principles relating to intercultural understanding 
and cooperation. ‘The term cu/ture, in a restricted sense, 
denotes a way of life to which a people have become at- 
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tached and an identity marked by race, religion, nation- 
ality, and socioeconomic patterns. Religion may be the 
dominating influence in shaping the social values of a 
people, as in Judaism or Shintoism. In our own country, 
race and nationality serve to identify minority groups and 
to cause their way of life to stand apart. In a caste or class 
society, a close correlation maintains between the social 
position of a group and its economy. In a larger sense we 
may refer to Oriental and Occidental cultures, within each 
of which minority cultures may be identified. 

Prejudiced attitudes magnify cultural diversity.* People 
value the culture in which they have been nurtured. 
Children are taught to look upon their own culture with 
approval. They are led to magnify its virtues and to mini- 
mize its weaknesses. An in-group feeling results from 
such self-appraisal. This naturally results in the tendency 
to regard other cultures and groups with condescension if 
not contempt. Cultural differences are made to appear as 
peculiarities and evidences of inferiority. Thus prejudiced 
thinking tends to color our regard for other peoples and 
cultures. 

Stereotyped, instead of personalized, thinking magnifies 
cultural diversity.* A large part of the cultural intolerance 
we have today can be attributed to the stereotyped way of 
thinking about culture groups. We attribute given traits 
and peculiarities to a culture group and act as if all 
members of the group adhere rigidly to that pattern. This 
assumption is belied by untold instances. Within our own 
country, cultures have become greatly diffused and the 
members of all culture groups have enjoyed enough free- 

2 Hortense Powdermaker, Prejudice (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1944) ; 


Kimball Young, “Prejudice and Education,” Educational Trends, 6: 7-13, October- 
November, 1938. 

3 Howard E. Wilson, “Human Dignity in the American Way of Life,” Diversity 
Within Cultural Unity, (Washington: National Council for the Social Studies, 
1945), pp. 23-28. 
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dom and opportunity to have broken from the cultural 
pattern with which they were originally associated. Our 
resurgent interest in the individual suggests that we should 
regard him as an individual. To do so will enable us to 
gain a fuller understanding and appreciation of the culture 
he represents. 

Social unity is not opposed to cultural diversity.* Cul- 
tural pluralism suggests that we can achieve sufficient 
unity and yet preserve many of the elements of diverse 
cultures to enrich our common culture. Within our own 
democratic culture, for instance, there are certain liberties 
which the majority may extend to minority groups. Like- 
wise, there are certain obligations which may be met by 
the majority and minority groups alike. This same 
principle may be applied to world cultural relations. The 
only common language that the peoples of the world need 
to speak is the language of common interests, common 
purposes, cooperation, and peace. . 

Tolerance alone is not enough. It does not necessarily 
imply cultural understanding and appreciation. The 
policy of “live and let live” is inconsistent with the nature 
of the world in which we live. The appearance of world- 
wide economic and political patterns as well as the increas- 
ing liquidity of persons and intelligence requires that 
effective social cooperation must follow intercultural 
understanding and appreciation if all peoples are to enjoy 
the security and benefits of a functional world culture. 

Intercultural understanding and cooperation through 
education. Intercultural education begins in the home, 
where children learn to live in close relationships with 
other people and where they gain first impressions of their 
own culture. This basic learning, with the attendant for- 


4 William E. Vickery and Stewart G. Cole, Intercultural Education in American 
Schools (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1943), pp. 29-64. 
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mation of functional attitudes, is continued in the school 
and community, which reflect the elements of more diverse 
cultures. It extends to the nation and to an understanding 
of the peoples of the world. Qualitatively, intercultural 
education seeks to explain why peoples of diverse cultures 
live, feel, and think as they do and through this under- 
standing to develop those attitudes and social skills which 
will enable culture groups to live together in peace and 
security. 

Educational bodies, interest groups, and the schools 
themselves are showing a growing interest in the scope and 
importance of intercultural education. The National 
Education Association has, through its War and Peace 
Fund, sought to emphasize the role of education as a factor 
in the promotion of intercultural understanding. It was 
in a large measure responsible for having educational and 
cultural provisions written into the Charter of the United 
Nations Organization.° 

Through its several departments the National Educa- 
tion Association has given concrete expression to this in- 
terest in intercultural education. Thus, the Department 
of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, the National 
Council of Teachers of English, and the Society for Cur- 
riculum Study have cooperated in a survey of practices in 
intercultural education. The report, published in 1942 
under the title Americans All, described the most promis- 
ing procedures in this field. For obvious reasons the 
National Council for the Social Studies is giving effective 
attention to this field of education. Through its Fourteenth 
Yearbook, Citizens fora New World; a committee study, 
“The Social Studies Look beyond the War’; special 

5 William G. Carr, “The National Education Association and the San Francisco 


Conference” and “The London Conference on Education and Cultural Organiza- 
tion,” Journal of the National Education Association, 34: 123-25, October, 1945. 
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studies and prepared teaching units; and the annual and 
regional conferences this organization is exerting a signifi- 
cant influence upon social education. 

Nonprofessional educational agencies and _ interest 
groups are likewise showing an increasing interest in inter- 
cultural education. Typical of these are the Bureau for 
Intercultural Education, Foreign Policy Association, 
American Council Institute of Pacific Relations, Ameri- 
can Library Association, Common Council for American 
Unity, and National Conference of Christians and Jews. 
Not only are these agencies serving to point out the need 
for cultural cooperation but they are directing attention to 
the subject of intercultural education in our schools.® 

The burden of intercultural education in the schools is 
carried by the social studies. To carry this burden suc- 
cessfully they are redefining the goals of social education 
in order to develop those understandings, attitudes, and 
social skills which will enable children to live effectively 
in a dynamic world. Course content is undergoing revalu- 
ation. The cultural and sociological interpretations of 
history offer a refreshing approach. Outmoded materials 
are giving way to new areas of study. Some of these inno- 
vations assume the form of special units of study on such 
subjects as Our American Neighbors, The Peoples of the 
Far East, India, Our African Neighbors, Negro Ameri- 
cans, and the Russian People and Their Land. 

Intercultural education in the schools extends beyond 
social studies and the classroom. Pageants, plays, school 
assemblies, recordings, motion pictures, book displays, 
community projects, and the program of the International 
Relations Clubs are effective avenues for promoting inter- 
cultural understandings and developing effective social 


8 Marguerite Ann Stewart, Asia in the School Curriculum, (New York: Ameri- 
can Council Institute of Pacific Relations, 1945). 
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skills. Further stress is given intercultural education by 
emphasizing cultural interdependence as revealed by such 
subjects as language, literature, music, art, mathematics, 
and the sciences.‘ 

In conclusion, it may be said that intercultural coopera- 
tion is limited by the degree to which the members of any 
culture group are willing to understand and live with those | 
of other culture groups. In fact, such understanding and | 
living together are a social necessity—if the major goals 
for which the most costly war in history was fought are to 
be attained. 


7 National Society for the Study of Education, Intercultural Understanding 
through the School Curriculum, Thirty-sixth Yearbook, Part II, 1937. 














SECURITY AND THE ANNUAL WAGE 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 
The University of Southern California 


@ For twenty years experiments have been conducted in 
the United States in connection with the guaranteed annual 
wage. Back of this development are two influences not 
particularly related to each other. 

First, the fact that salaried persons have long received a 
guaranteed annual income has suggested to many people 
that the wage earner is also entitled to an equal measure of 
security. The wage earner has long protested against the 
reckless procedure of being hired and fired on short notice 
or no notice. His greatest occupational dread has been and 
is his fear of receiving a slip of paper telling him that his 
“services will not be needed tomorrow.” His unrest has 
been greatly aggravated by observing that the persons 
“over him” are sure of their income as long as their firm is 
in business. ‘he person who receives the most income for 
his labor has the greatest security, while he who receives 
the least and is most in need of security is the least sure of 
having it. 

Second, some employers with a definite sense of social 
responsibility have been putting the guaranteed annual 
wage into effect, beginning in the middle twenties.’ Out- 
standing among these employers have been George A. 
Hormel & Co. of Austin, Minnesota, processors of fine 
hams and other meats; Proctor & Gamble of Cincinnati, 
manufacturers of favorably recognized soaps; and the 
Nunn-Bush shoe company of Milwaukee, well-known 
shoe manufacturers. Perhaps twenty other manufacturing 
firms of note in the United States have achieved a degree 

1 See Jack Chernick, Economic Effects of Steady Employment; A Case Study of 


the Annual Wage System of George 4. Hormel & Co. (Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1942.) 
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of progress in guaranteeing annual wages to employees. 

It may be noted that this development has occurred 
largely in the field of consumers’ goods, where demand is 
somewhat steady and the amount of business that will be 
done in the course of a year is roughly predictable. It is 
safer to guarantee annual wages in this field than in any 
other. As the employer’s risks mount, the less free he 
becomes to add another, that of guaranteeing wages. 

To guarantee wages, it may be said, is about the same as 
to guarantee regular employment. At least the procedure 
gives the worker the same security as regular employment 
would. Also, it costs the employer the same in terms of 
money and risk as providing regular employment would 
cost. For practical purposes in the run of the years there 
is little difference between guaranteeing regular employ- 
ment and guaranteeing regular wages. 

How does it happen that employers have taken the lead 
over labor unions in developing annual wage plans? Evi- 
dently these employers see certain economic advantages in 
the procedure. Some have been motivated in part by 
democratic ideas, by Christian and other religious teach- 
ings, by welfare interests. All these motives put together, 
however, would not lead an employer to promise an annual 
wage if he continued to lose money thereby. 

The facts show that the payment of an annual wage has 
advantages to employers in several ways.” (1) It increases 
the volume of production per employee. The latter takes 
a greater interest in his work, does better work, and does 
more work per work-hour. 

(2) It lessens the cost of production for the employer. 
This result logically follows from the first point. The 
greater security leads the worker to feel an increased sense 
of responsibility. There is less breakage, leakage, faulty 
work; there is more creative activity. 


2 Cf. E. P. Schmidt, “Annual Wage and Income-Security Plans,” Journal of 
Business, 14: 127 ff. 
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(3) It results in a better type of workman. The annual 
wage enables the employer to secure a more dependable 
type of help. In fact, it creates dependability. Since 
employees feel that they are a part of the manufacturing 
concern, they become or remain stabilized in attitudes. It 
enables the employer to know whom he can count on. 

(4) It regularizes employment, cuts down turnover, 
and enables the employer to utilize his factory to its maxi- 
mum efficiency the year around. The producer can fore- 
cast with accuracy the amount of his output. 

(5) It leads to better cooperation between management 
and labor. The two tend to work more definitely as a unit, 
with more certainty guaranteed to both employer and 
employee. 

Although the annual wage is most feasible in the area of 
standard consumers’ goods, where the demand is more 
stable than in the area of luxury goods or of goods depend- 
ing on the caprices of fashion, employers in the realm of 
producers’ goods are beginning to think about security for 
the worker. Broad-minded employers who are convinced 
of the justice of the annual wage are experimenting even 
in the building industry, where employment is notoriously 
irregular. Some employees, recognizing the financial 
risks involved in the building trades, have been willing to 
exchange a somewhat lower wage scale with security and 
a guaranteed number of annual hours of income for higher 
wages and irregular employment. For example, building 
employees have been willing to work (1937-38) for 76 
cents an hour instead of for a previous rate of 90 cents an 
hour provided they were guaranteed 2,208 hours (a forty- 
four-hour week less holidays and sick leave)* of work a 
year. Asa result, their annual earnings were $1,680 with 
security, instead of $1,400 at the 90-cent rate but with 
fewer hours of work and uncertain employment. On the 


3 Jack Chernick and G. C. Hellickson, Guaranteed Annual Wages (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1945), p. 73. 
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other hand, the employer set about to secure for himself 
building contracts for the winter months (the usual slack 
season) and to provide suitable working arrangements for 
construction work under cold weather conditions. It is 
through experiments such as these that the introduction of 
an annual wage in all industries begins to take on an air of 
possibility, one of value to both employee and employer.‘ 

Some employers have proceeded in an evolutionary way. 
They have introduced the annual wage in certain of their 
departments and gradually extended the practice to an 
increasing percentage of their employees. They have made 
it available to employees on the basis of a trial of two years 
or more. They have reserved the right to change an 
employee from one department, if business slows down, to 
another department where the need for his services is 
greater. Sometimes workers are classified in groups, rang- 
ing from those who have all the privileges of an annual 
wage with no limitations, drawing their regular wages 
whether working or not, to those who are subject to lay- 
offs and cancellation without the notice provided for in 
the annual wage plan. Sometimes there is developed what 
amounts to a reserve-wages fund with which to meet 
emergencies when business falls off. Sometimes the em- 
ployee is asked to contribute to this reserve fund and is 
paid interest on his equity in the reserves. Again, the total 
wage costs may be figured as 20 per cent of the wholesale 
value of the goods produced in a given year, and the em- 
ployees are paid a regular weekly wage, figured conserva- 
tively, from this fund. At intervals adjustments are made 
so that the employees receive the full 20 per cent but not 
more.® 

The employer has been accused of using the annual 
wage as a means of fostering a kind of company union 


4 See K. C. Pennebaker and R. M. Hart, “Guaranteed Annual Income and 
Employment Stabilization Plan for State Highway Employees,” Public Personnel 
Review, July, 1942, pp. 177-88. 

5 Cf. Ernest Dale, “The Guaranteed Annual Wage,” Personnel, November, 
1944, pp. 146 ff. 
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spirit and of defeating the influence of labor unions. To 
offset this possibility, organized labor has insisted that the 
annual wage be made a part of the collective bargaining 
procedure of unions. Unions as a whole have been slow to 
favor the annual wage, however, for they are skeptical of 
the idea that the employee will accept a lower wage in 
exchange for security. They want as high wages as possible 
and also security. 

The belief is developing that the annual wage can be 
used to do away with seasonal unemployment. By skillful 
management methods, the exercise of foresight, and the 
development of a central core of versatile employees, the 
annual wage system, if carried out generally, might solve 
in a large measure the problem of the seasonal industry 
for both employee and employer. 

Can the annual wage, however, meet the problem of 
cyclical unemployment? It is too soon to answer except to 
say that the annual wage alone cannot meet the problem. 
It is perhaps true, though, that the annual wage will be an 
integral part of a large and complicated set of measures 
involving management, labor, and government for han- 
dling cyclical unemployment. 

Another far-reaching question that the friends of the 
annual wage sometimes raise is: Will the voluntary exten- 
sion of the annual wage be adequate, or must government 
step in so that the plan may come into wide use within a 
reasonable time? Nearly everyone agrees that it would be 
desirable for management and labor to adopt the plan 
without governmental compulsion. But most agree that 
the annual wage will not come into common practice 
unless brought in by legislation. If legislation is necessary, 
then the question arises of how government can best 
proceed. Perhaps taxation or release from certain taxes 
may be the best governmental technique in order to bring 
the annual wage into wide usage—if the system is deemed 
worthy of adoption. 
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An interesting sequel to the operation of the annual 
wage is that church members among workers who receive 
annual wages provide for the payment of church contribu- 
tions in their budgets and hence the income of churches in 
the workers’ districts involved becomes stabilized on a 
higher per capita level. Consequently, these churches no 
longer need large philanthropic gifts yearly from 
employers.® 

The annual wage, in the form of the salary received by 
business employees and executives, teachers, school super- 
intendents and college presidents, state officials and con- 
gressmen, and so on throughout a long list of people, has 
worked well. Its main value is in the sense of security that 
it gives the recipient. No such person can turn aside the 
idea of the annual wage with a sneer, nor can he ignore 
the proposal without giving it a fair trial for those in his 
employment. If he does not seek to obtain the security for 
others that he enjoys himself, he must make other pro- 
posals that will extend a sense of security to the millions 
who otherwise may some day take over the means of social 
control by drastic measures and obtain security through 
their own devices. ‘The handwriting on the wall is plain. 
No one can have security for long unless the great majority 
have it too. 

An annual wage for most people, or something like it, 
will give a nation security that no nation now knows. 
People are becoming less and less satisfied with “freedom 
without security.” More and more they are accepting less 
‘reedom in order to have some security. But this goal is 
delusive. Human society will know no security until the 
persons who comprise society have a reasonable measure 
of both personal freedom and personal security. Only 
then can anyone talk soundly about world peace. 


6 Chernick and Hellickson, of. cit, p. 119. 








PACIFIC SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES 


The American Sociological Society. The first annual meeting since 
the prewar days was held in the Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio, 
March 1-3, 1946. A wide range of topics were discussed in the sectional 
meetings. ‘The sections dealt with social research, criminology, educa- 
tional sociology, political sociology, social psychology, community and 
ecology, social theory, sociometry, population, and the family. At the 
annual dinner, Dr. Kimball Young, president of the American Sociologi- 
cal Society, and Dr. Edmund deS. Brunner, president of the Rural Socio- 
logical Society, addressed the joint meeting of the two societies. 

Pacific Sociological Society. ‘The first conference of the Pacific Socio- 
logical Society in four years will be held at San Jose, California, on April 
19-20, 1946. Hotel Sainte Claire will be the headquarters, but the con- 
ference sessions will be held in the Civic Auditorium. The registration 
begins at 9:00 a.m. on Friday, April 19, and the first session begins at 9 :30 
on the same day. Both forenoon and afternoon sessions will be held on 
the two days. The annual business meeting is scheduled for 4:10 and the 
Annual Conference Dinner at 6:30 on Friday. Dr. Ray E. Baber, 
president of the Society, will deliver the presidential address. The con- 
ference will close at + o’clock on Saturday afternoon, the 20th. It has 
been difficult to arrange for a meeting place, but now that a suitable place 
has been found to hold the annual meeting after such a long lapse due to 
the war, it is expected that a large number of sociologists will avail them- 
selves of the opportunity to meet again for two days of discussions of vital 
sociological problems. 

Pomona College. Dr. William Kirk, professor of sociology, has just 
returned from a 25,000-mile trip to South America. Leaving Claremont, 
California, in September, he went by boat from New York to Rio de 
Janeiro, where he had a chance to observe race relations in Brazil. Thence 
he went to Montevideo, the capital of Uruguay, one of the most pro- 
gressive states in South America. In Buenos Aires, Argentina, he was 
caught in the October Revolution, but escaped without injury except for 
severe tear-gassing. From Buenos Aires he journeyed up the Parana and 
Paraguay rivers to Asuncién, the capital of the strange land called 
Paraguay. Here he was able to do research work among the Lengua and 
the Macca Indians, who are closely related to the Incas of Peru and 
Bolivia. On his return trip he stopped at Curacao, one of the Dutch 
West Indies and one of the most interesting sociological laboratories in 
South America. Dr. Kirk resumed his teaching in Pomona College in 
February, at the beginning of the second semester. 
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Mills College. Dr. Glenn E. Hoover, professor of sociology and 
economics since 1923, has been assigned to the civil affairs division of the 
United States Army in Berlin. 

American Friends Service Committee. Dr. David Henley, formerly 
professor of sociology, Whittier College, is going abroad for at least six 
months to study relief problems under the auspices of the American 
Friends Service Committee. 

Sociology Ph.D.’s in 1944-1945. Four Ph.D. degrees in sociology 
were conferred in 1945 by the colleges and universities in the western 
half of the United States. “Two were conferred by The University of 
Southern California and one each by Stanford University and the Uni- 
versity of Washington. At Southern California, Joseph H. Gaiser’s 
title was ‘““The Basques of the Jordan Valley Area: a Study in Social 
Process and Social Change” and Mrs. Marguerite L. Walker’s, “Some 
Psychosocial Factors and Problems Involved in the Adjustment and 
Rehabilitation Processes of a Selected Group of Persons Discharged from 
a State Hospital for Mental Diseases.”” At Stanford, James F. Andrew’s 
thesis was, “Socioeconomic Aspects of Vocational Choice.” At Wash- 
ington the dissertation by Paul K. Hatt was entitled “A Study of Natural 
Areas in the Central Residential District of Seattle.” In the same period 
forty-six Ph.D. degrees were awarded by “eastern” institutions. The 
titles of all these dissertations and the names of their authors according to 
institutions are given in Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by American 


Universities, 1944-1945. 


IN MEMORIAM 
W. Russe__ Ty or 
1889-1945 


W. Russell Tylor, Associate Professor of Sociology, University of 
Illinois, was born in Easton, Maryland, and died, after a brief illness, in 
Urbana, Illinois, December 26, 1945. He received the A.B. degree from 
Swarthmore College and the master of arts and doctorate degrees from 
the University of Wisconsin, where he was assistant in sociology, 1920- 
1923. He held positions in the University of Pittsburgh and in Knox 
College before joining the Department of Sociology of the University of 
Illinois in 1927. 

His life was an intensely active one. Keenly alert to currents of 
thought, he shared extensively in the intellectual interests of the campus 
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community and the national sociological societies. He was national 
secretary of Alpha Kappa Delta 1937-45 and chairman of the Sociology 
Department at the University of Illinois in 1944-45. He was a frequent 
contributor to the university’s radio lectures and a member of various 
faculty fact-finding groups. Both students and faculty held him in high 
respect for his standards of scholarship. He was an earnest teacher, 
devoting indefatigable effort to systematic, far-planning preparation for 
his classes. Considering his task to be one of organization and interpre- 
tation, rather than of exploration in the periphery of knowledge, he 
sought constantly to present an integrated picture of the subject matter of 
sociology. 

Professor Tylor will be remembered for the wide range of his human- 
istic interests. His sensitive ethical outlook upon society and his Quaker 
background were reflected in his highly developed social conscience, for 
which his academic training supplied a rationale and a substantive basis. 
During the past few years he worked staunchly for a solution to inter- 
national problems. In this, as in all aspects of social relations, his outlook 
was enlightened and constructive. He espoused no dogmas, but instead 
stood for principles of equity in public policy. His was a reasoned and 
empirical test of social orientation which recognized the need of a reflec- 
tive promotion of cultural growth. E. T. HiLier 


SOCIAL THEORY 


WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY. A Study in the “Counter-Decadence” of the 
‘Nineties. By Jerome HammiLTON BuckKLey. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1945, pp. xii+-234. 


This is an interesting study of a writer who played Dr. Johnson’s role 
in the ’nineties, for Henley also was a literary publicist, political propa- 
gandist, scholar, lexicographer, poet, playwright, and epigrammatist. 
Henley greatly influenced a number of contemporary writers younger than 
himself. ‘The biographer has indicated some of the factors and trends 
characteristic of various periods in Henley’s life: the significance of his 
poem, “Invictus”; the development of his style; the collaboration with 
Stevenson in writing plays; his work as a critic; his development of free 
verse; etc. Though at first glance the book may appear to have value 
principally for students of literature, it offers not a little for sociological 
study in leadership and personality. J-E.N. 
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MAN AND SOCIETY. The Scottish Inquiry of the Eighteenth Century. By 
Giapys Bryson. Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1945, 


pp. 283. 


This book is a study of the efforts of a group of eighteenth-century 
Scottish thinkers—Hume, Smith, Hutcheson, Ferguson, Reid, Stewart, 
Kames, and Monboddo—to establish an empirical basis for the study of 
man and society. The key words which may be said to “unlock the doors 
of understanding” to this century are nature, natural law, first cause, 
reason, sentiment, and perfectibility. 

Standing head and shoulders above them all was David Hume, “pivot 
and provocation” to the group. Hume is one of the earliest and most 
insistent critics of an individualistic interpretation of society. ‘Man, 
born in a family, is compelled to maintain society from necessity, from 
natural inclination, and from habit.” This principle, or propensity, is 
sympathy. Another term of which he made considerable use and which 
likewise has sociological implications is custom, which in a way anticipates 
Sumner’s folkways. Hume speaks of degrees of intimacy of contact and 
degrees of acceptance of one group by another in a way that suggests the 
concept of social distance and Giddings’ consciousness of kind. Adam 
Smith thought “sympathy” to be a natural and universal human trait. 
The various books on “Moral Philosophy” by this Scottish school include 
discussions of human nature, social forces, progress, marriage and family 
relationships, primitive customs, and ethics. This old moral philosophy 
displays itself, even to cursory examination, as the “matrix of the social 
sciences” ; our heritage from it is of “greater extent than the persistence in 
social sciences of value-judgments, overt or unacknowledged.” 

Crypve B. VeppER 


THE IDEA OF NATIONALISM. A Study in Its Origin and Background. 
By Hans Koun. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1945, pp. xiv+-735. 


This is one of the most scholarly and thorough studies of nationalism 
that has been written, and it may well become a classic in its field. In 
his introduction the author deals with the problem of definition and at 
once indicates his superlative grasp of the subject of nationalism. ‘The 
roots of the idea of nationalism as a pattern in modern European civiliza- 
tion he finds in ancient Judea and Hellas. The trend from tribalism to 
universalism and then to nationalism he follows from the contributions 
of Israel and Hellas to Rome and the culture of the Middle Ages, to 
the emergence of nationalism during the Renaissance and Reformation, 
and to the development of state-nationalism and the emancipation of the 
masses in modern times. 
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An extended chapter deals with the growth of nationalism in Germany, 
and the final chapter covers its development in England, Ireland, the 
Netherlands, Austria, Spain, Italy, the Scandinavian countries, Poland, 
Hungary, Greece, the Slavic countries, and Russia. The theme for its 
development in all Europe is the search for regeneration, for better foun- 
dations of social life, for new concepts of public and private morality. 
France set the pace for the whole continent in the development of national 
consciousness, though the meaning of the French Revolution was not 
understood and in consequence the gulf between nations grew in the age 
of nationalism. 

The author’s interpretation of nationalism as an outstanding force 
shaping history in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries is thus founded 
on its entire history, and the reader gains perspective concerning the influ- 
ence of nationalism in the two World wars and its bearing on postwar 
settlement. J-E.N. 


THE GERMAN RECORD. A Political Portrait. By Wiu..1am EBENSTEIN. 
New York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1945, pp. x 4-334. 


The author presents vividly the political pattern of Germany—its 
foundations, the principal influences that shaped her destiny during the 
last fateful centuries, and especially the ways in which the German “men- 
tality” differs from that of such nations as England, France, and the 
United States. He shows that state and society, liberty, freedom, culture, 
etc., have unique meanings for the Germans and that even the Germans 
are bewildered by the cultural lag evident in economics, politics, philoso- 
phy, and literature. A fundamental reason for this is that the German 
people have not gone through the crucible of revolution, through which the 
masses might have asserted themselves against the privileged classes—the 
junkers, industrialists, and financiers—who traditionally have exploited 
and despised the masses. The author emphasizes that militarism actually 
is an attitude of the civilian, as in Germany; that German industry had 
been almost completely militarized ; that the ideals and goals of Germany 
may be identified directly with the junker class and the industrial princes ; 
that Germany’s criminality as a militant nation may be understood in 
terms of the environment of other nations, just as individual criminals 
may be explained as the products of society. It is clear that the formid- 
able task of the Allies in Germany will be to destroy not only bureau- 
cratic and terroristic machines but a mentality. It will require a long- 
term policy to change Germany’s national characteristics and qualities so 
that her partnership in world organization can be realized. 

J-E.N. 
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THE FAMILY: FROM INSTITUTION TO COMPANIONSHIP. By 
Ernest W. Burcess and Harvey J. Locke. New York: American Book 
Company, 1945, pp. xv +800. 


The vast bulk of the research data amassed by Burgess and Locke fre- 
quently reads like a novel. The analysis presented is clear and shows 
deep insight and scholarly competence. There is little attempt to deal 
with the historical aspects of the family. In Part I, ““The Family in Social 
Change,” the authors present the changing patterns of family life in five 
highly diverse contemporary situations—those of the Chinese, the rural, 
the urban, the Negro, and the Russian family. Here the emphasis falls on 
“the family in time and space” and the change from the institutional to 
companionship type of family life. Part II, ‘““The Family and Person- 
ality,” analyzes cultural and psychogenic conditioning of the child’s 
development, his fundamental wishes, the conception of his social role in 
the family psychodrama, and the interpersonal relations within the family 
which stimulate or frustrate the growth of personality in its members. 
Part III, “Family Organization,” stresses the intercommunication of the 
members of the family as the vital element in its unity. Modern and 
ultramodern methods of love and courtship, selection of mates, and mari- 
tal success are viewed as a resultant of complex factors which create the 
urban way of life. Methods of predicting marital adjustment are based 
on the analysis of personal characteristics and of past behavior as control- 
ling elements in future conduct. Part IV, “Disorganization and Reorgani- 
zation,” views the American family as highly mobile and its disorganiza- 
tion not as personal or social pathology but as a resultant of a changing 
society and as an incident to the transition from the institutional to the 
companionship type of family life. 

One of the most striking features of the book is the extensive use of 
personal life history documents which vividly illuminate the scientific 
concepts employed for the analysis of the data and reveal the actual human 
experiences and social attitudes as “the full, live, and dynamic social 
reality” (W. I. Thomas) beneath the formal organization of the family 
structure. 

The authors have made much use of the “ideal type” analysis as a 
method of defining concepts and developing scales of measurement, classi- 
fication, and comparison. By this method two polar conceptions are 
developed for antithetical types in terms of a selected attribute or complex 
of attributes. The accentuation of the attributes provides the type at one 
pole; their minimization provides the contrasting type at the other pole. 
All families are conceived then as lying somewhere between the two poles. 
The problem of choosing significant attributes for such treatment, of 
course, involves the research student in still further methodological issues. 
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The authors view the future of the family with considerable optimism. 
They maintain that family solidarity will survive all transitional pains, 
in spite of growing divorce rates and various conflicts as the aftermath of 
war. They even expect that the next generation will become stabilized 
because of the slowing down of the population increase, drastic reduction 
in immigration, enactment of programs of economic planning and social 
security, the development of marriage counseling, and skilled professional 
education in family life. 

It is difficult to understand why the authors have omitted a discussion 
of sex pathology as a factor in family disorganization. Perhaps their 
intention to present a textbook on the undergraduate level precludes the 
complex discussion which sex pathology involves. Neither have they any 
discussion of intermarriage, despite its increasing frequency, at least in 
America, and its importance to students of sociology. 

The book will undoubtedly become the standard text in the study of 
the family. It should prove of great importance not only to students and 
teachers but to social workers, parents, and young people in all walks of 
life. It is highly readable and teachable. It sustains interest throughout 
its eight hundred pages and is not devoid of humor in dealing with various 
family situations. 

The carefully selected and extensive bibliographical references at the 
end of each chapter, frequently including the latest publications, will 
prove of value to the more advanced students of family life. At the end 
of each chapter also are stimulating and far-reaching suggestions for a 
wide variety of projects for further study of numerous aspects of family 
life in the social, medical, and biological sciences. 

PauLineE V. YouNG 


THE ROLE OF THE AGED IN PRIMITIVE SOCIETY. By Lego W. 
Simmons. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1945, pp. viii+-317. 


In order to discover what securities for long life may be provided by 
various social milieus and what the aged may do as individuals to safe- 
guard their interests, over 230 traits are examined, tabulated, and evalu- 
ated for 71 tribes scattered over the world. The total culture of each 
tribe has been investigated as a unit, and, widely different as the societies 
are, striking similarities have been revealed by the analysis. ‘he data 
have been classified according to the assurance of food, property rights, 
the general, political, and civil activities of the aged in their own behalf, 
the function of prestige, knowledge, magic and religion, the family, etc. 
The study is extraordinary for its method of procedure and technique. 

J-E.N. 
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THE SOCIAL THOUGHT OF AMERICAN CATHOLICS, 1634-1829. By 
CeLestine JosepH Nuesse. Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University 
of America Press, 1945, pp. x-+315. Cloth-bound edition published by the 
Newman Book Shop, Westminster, Md. 


This is a doctoral dissertation presented to the Faculty of the School of 
Social Service of the Catholic University of America. Its study of 
Catholic thought begins with the founding of the Maryland colony in 
1634 and ends with the meeting of the First Provincial Council of the 
American hierarchy in 1829. The author has succeeded in revealing 
those ideas of leading Catholics which led to more or less social action 
and has indicated how the Catholics reacted to their relative social isola- 
tion as a minority group. Much of the dissertation is devoted to the 
discussion of the processes of conflict and accommodation at work in the 
several social situations noted. The social thought of Catholic leaders on 
such problems as independence for the colonies, the Constitution, national- 
ism, and slavery are well recorded. Not much in the way of Catholic 
theology seems to have emerged in the selections chosen by the author 
from such men as Charles Carroll of Carrollton, Roger Brooke ‘Taney, 
and Matthew Carey. The principle of toleration so evident in the thought 
of the early Maryland colonists is emphasized. The conformist pattern, 
adopted by the Catholics in order to secure equality of civil rights, is 
interestingly sketched. Indirectly, it shows how a minority group can 
best accommodate itself to majority practices. The dissertation might 
have been made more valuable for the general lay reader if the author had 
summarized his findings and placed them under distinctive headings. It is 
somewhat difficult for the lay reader to determine just how Catholic 
thought was different from Protestant thought in the writings of those not 
directly serving under church auspices. M.J.V. 


FREEDOM UNDER PLANNING. By Barsara Wooton. Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press, 1945, pp. vii+-180. 


The readers of Hayek’s Road to Serfdom will do well to give open- 
minded attention to Freedom under Planning. The latter book points out 
some of the none-too-subtle fallacies in Hayek’s argument. Planning is 
shown to be more compatible with freedom than no planning at all when 
the latter is accompanied by big-scale propaganda by monopolies that crush 
the freedom of countless small businesses and that place millions of con- 
sumers at the mercy of a small number of highly organized big producers. 

There are, of course, degrees of and limits to public planning. It may 
be compared to coordinating “the time tables of the different railway 
lines” without controlling the topics of conversation or the destinations of 
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the passengers. In large and complex cities freedom is “unavoidably very 
narrowly restricted,” but planning the city according to its nature may 
enrich or destroy the quality of living that is so definitely limited. No 
planning by the larger community may leave the individual urbanite with 
scarcely any freedom at all. He may become a slave to the forces of 
private greed. 

The author considers three freedoms of the consumer under planning— 
freedom to spend, freedom to save, and freedom to be a free person. 
She also examines three freedoms of the producer—freedom of employ- 
ment, freedom of collective bargaining, and freedom of enterprise. The 
totat argument ends in the conclusion that ‘‘a wise choice of planners and 
a watchful eye on plans may well be the price of freedom.” Planning may 
go from bad to worse or from bad to good, depending on the democratic 
intelligence, alertness, and courage of the citizens who adopt a planning 
program. The book maintains a thoughtful dignity and the careful 
reasoning that is characteristic of the English mind. Miss Wooton is no 
extremist, but points out both the strong and weak points in public 
planning. E.S.B. 


TOMORROW'S TRADE. Problems of Our Foreign Commerce. By Stuart 
Cnuase. New York: The Twentieth Century Fund, 1945, pp. xii+156. 


The free-trade era, says the author, was a utopia, and the gold stand- 
ard was part of the theory of free trade. Actually, goods are exchanged 
for goods—stuff for stuff—in international trade. During the 1920’s, it 
was learned that we cannot return to the conditions of the prewar free- 
trade era. That road closed, leaders turned during the 1930’s to new 
experiments, new deals, and new orders. The author points out the 
effects of total war on foreign commerce; in his opinion, the lend-lease 
aid has already been written off by the loss of life and war damage suffered 
by those who received it. Some problems of the transition period and 
the prospects for a new world state are sketched in terms that are realistic 
and leave no false illusions. ‘Technological factors, for instance, may 
become powerful influences in favor of security and peace, or they may 
pave the road that leads to terror and death. No one can predict the 
outcome. Briefly, the author’s “common sense formula” for international 
trade is this: the stuff we produce, as a nation, plus the stuff we import 
less the stuff we export is a measure of our standard of living. 

J-E.N. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS OF THE WORLD. A Treatise on How to Win the 
Peace. By Harmas T. Muzumpar. New York: Universal Publishing 
Company, second edition, 1944, pp. 288. 


The author deals with the need for a spiritual rebirth, a transvaluation 
of values, if there is to be a workable United Nations Organization. He 
has great admiration for the legacy and promise of American life in 
shaping such an organization for peace for the whole world. He makes a 
plea for what could be achieved, given good will, intelligence, and 
determination. He discusses the Declaration by the United Nations, the 
birth of the United Nations of the world, and submits an interesting 
paraphrase of the Jeffersonian Declaration of Independence under the 
caption, Declaration of Interdependence. His treatment of world recon- 
struction, the problems of the world of tomorrow, and the design for 
living is as loosely organized as a scrapbook; but there are many items 
which arrest attention. Essentially, the reader will gain another point of 
view toward the peace problem—that of a scholar with Indian and Hindu 
background. J-E.N. 


THE COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT AND PRESENT-DAY PROBLEMS. 
With Special Reference to Rehabilititation and Reconstruction. Mont- 
real: International Labour Office, 1945, pp. 232. 


Three problems are considered in this treatise. The first part “analyses 
the possibilities of cooperative action in the restoration of basic economic 
functions”; the second reviews such problems of rehabilitation as 
employment, improvement of living standards, the democratic manage- 
ment of industry ; and the third “examines the conditions under which and 
the forms in which the cooperative movement can most effectively con- 
tribute to the solution of some of the problems of the present and of the 
immediate future.” 

One of the reasons why cooperatives are especially important in rehabili- 
tation and reconstruction is their combination of “great diversity and 
elasticity” of forms and functions with high ethical principles. Another 
reason is their valid contributions, which include (1) reduction of prices 
to the consumer, (2) increase of prices within certain limits to the pro- 
ducer, (3) education in self-help, (4) training in ability to manage busi- 
ness, and (5) training of the capacity for community action. For these 
and other reasons it is urged that obstacles in the way of cooperative 
activities be removed and that “the teaching of cooperation be enlarged 
and encouraged.”” ‘he book gives both the facts and the theory under- 
lying rehabilitation through cooperatives. The discussion is both objective 
and comprehensive. E.S.B. 
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SPENDING, SAVING, AND EMPLOYMENT. By H. Gorpon Hayes. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1945, pp. x-+259. 


The problem with which the author concerns himself is the maintenance 
of employment. He says that unemployment occurs because we do not 
consume the products that we produce or might produce. If we would 
consume as the products available permit, we should never need to stop 
working. We become idle because our institutional arrangements will not 
permit us to use the fruits of our labor. 

The use of credit is very important to maintain prosperity. Price- 
cutting has a limited value; but higher wages, if investment is not thereby 
discouraged, tend to support good times. To recover from a depression 
we must have additional money. The war, of course, gave us a period of 
prosperity, and certain factors growing out of it will contribute to an 
active market and high employment. These factors are deferred demand, 
liquid savings, low consumer debts, opportunity to export, and public 
works and industrial construction. Although the author recognizes the 
value of Keynes’ philosophy of spending, he says that he differs in an 
important respect. Keynes holds that unemployment results from lack 
of investment, but the author holds that it is due to lack of consumption. 

Part II asks the question, ‘“What shall we do?” Leaving business alone 
and such planning as business may do will not cure unemployment. The 
philosophy of individualism, formerly an ideal, may now do us a great 
disservice. “The author’s recommendations include a certain amount of 
government ownership of large enterprise, monetary reform, some changes 
in the structure of our national government to facilitate legislative 
reforms, the extension of social insurance, and continued emphasis on 
consumption. G.B.M. 


FARM WOMEN AND THE SERVICES OF A FARMERS’ COOPERATIVE. 
By W. A. ANperRSON. Ithaca, New York: Cornell University Agricultural 
Experiment Station, 1945, pp. 36. 


The author analyzes the reactions of farm women in a particular com- 
munity in New York to the Cooperative Grange League Federation. The 
reasons given by these 451 women for patronizing the cooperative were 
quality of goods, services offered, prices, convenience, belief in cooperative 
principles, and receipt of patronage refunds. 
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YOUTH, MARRIAGE, AND PARENTHOOD. By Leno D. Rockwoop and 
Mary E. N. Forp. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1945, pp. xiii+298. 


The book is a report of a research study of student attitudes toward sex 
and courtship, marriage, parenthood, and separation and divorce. The 
sample was 364 university juniors and seniors who were predominantly 
urban, organized, Protestants, and from American-born parents. Infor- 
mation was secured through questionnaires. 

Sex and courtship questions included sex education, premarital sex 
standards and practices, petting, and premarital physical examination. 
Marriage items included preferred time between graduation and mar- 
riage, age difference between marriage partners, preferred intelligence, 
education and religious faith of fiancé, income, savings, financial help 
from parents, the question of married women working, importance of sex 
in marriage, and responsibility for the success of a marriage. Parenthood 
attitudes centered around sex of first child, spacing of children, contra- 
ceptives, adoption, and desired number of children. - Divorce and separa- 
tion questions were whether or not an unhappily married couple should 
remain together for the sake of the children, conditions under which a 
spouse is jus*ified in seeking a divorce, willingness to marry a divorced 
persen, and whether ex-wives should receive alimony. 

The authors summarize the findings of other studies on the above- 
mentioned topics. Their attempt to compare the attitudes of students in a 
marriage course with the attitudes of students in other courses showed 
few significant differervces. Also, there were few differences between the 
various divisions and schools of the university. The primary value of the 
study is that it is based on research. H.J.L. 


MEMORIA DE LABORES. By the Secretaria del Trabajo y Prevision Social. 
Mexico, D.F., 1944, pp. 214. 


This annual report of the Secretary of the Department of Labor and 
Social Welfare of the Republic of Mexico is filled with maps, charts, and 
statistical tables showing the many functions of the Department in admin- 
istering the labor and social welfare code of Mexico. A brief account of 
the current experience in controlled migration of Mexican laborers to the 
United States (pp. 44-48) will be of interest to sociologists. A sketch 
map showing their distribution in the United States is included. 

The Department also issues a monthly organ under the title Trabajo y 
Prevision Social, with considerable material on welfare problems and 
practices in the labor field in other nations of the Western Hemisphere. 

E.F.Y. 
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SEE HERE, PRIVATE ENTERPRISE! By H. Sasin Baccer. New York: 
The Island Workshop Press Cooperative, Inc., 1945, pp. 152. 

By conducting conversations with the common man, who is in a state of 
exquisite bewilderment about economic affairs in these United States, the 
author undertakes to reveal just how big corporations manage to manipu- 
late the people. Because the author thinks that extending facts to the 
public will make people aware of the situation and afford them a basis for 
taking responsible action, he has indulged in this simple, yet attractive 
device. He does it interestingly and well. John Q. is for “free” enter- 
prise. All right, he is shown why it should be labeled “free-for-a-few- 
corporations” enterprise. John Q. is somewhat aware of propaganda and 
yet is fooled by it. He is shown how propaganda words make him shout 
for the very things that the few big corporations must have to grow 
bigger. He is shown figures which reveal that seventeen out of every 
twenty people do not own the means by which they make their living ; how 
the T.N.E.C.’s 1937 report found that 6% per cent of the corporations 
were saving 80 per cent of all savings recorded for the country; how 10 
per cent of the families had all the incomes over $5,000 and over 36 per 
cent of the national income. So John Q. is for free enterprise, but free 
enterprise is not for him. Indirectly, the author is pleading for the ublic 
to organize and protect itself by assuming control of its own govermment 
in true democratic fashion. The book may turn out to be a first-rate 
primer for beginning the education of the uninitiated into the realms of 
economic and social planning for their own benefit. M.J.v. 


WHEN YOU MARRY. By Evetyn Mitus DuvaLt and Reusen Hut. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Co., 1945, pp. xiv-+-450. 

This is an elementary book on preparation for marriage by two persons 
well qualified for such a task. Duvall, for eight years director of the 
Association for Family Living in Chicago, has completed an integrated 
training program at the University of Chicago in anthropology, biology, 
economics, psychiatry, psychology, and sociology. Hill, trained in 
sociology, has had experience in interdepartmental courses in preparation 
for marriage at the University of Wisconsin, University of South Dakota, 
and Iowa State College. 

The book deals with such topics as the following: typical needs, hopes, 
and goals brought to marriage; subordination of oneself to the loved one; 
dating, courtship, and engagement; happiness in marriage; the value of 
traditional moral standards; marital conflicts; economic aspects of mar- 
riage ; adjustment to crises; divorce; marital success; pregnancy ; parent- 
child relationships; religious training; the changing family; and war and 
postwar trends. 
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One feels that the authors claim a little too much when they say that 
they have “tested and proved” the materials of their book. The book 
appears to be a combination of advice based on ideals and advice based on 
the factual findings of research. On the whole, it is a good book, fulfilling 
the objective of giving advice to young people on preparation for marriage. 

H.J.L. 


POEMS OF THE FAMILY CIRCLE. By James Peter Warpasse. New York: 
The Island Press, 1945, pp. 134. 


The versatile leader of the cooperative movement in the United States 
since 1916 reveals a great deal that is autobiographical in this volume of 
verse. Many of the lines are whimsical ; others rise to the height of fine 
poetic feeling. Nearly all disclose a superb family group interest, but 
here and there the theme includes the brotherhood of human races with 
cooperation the watchword. 


UNITED FOR FREEDOM. Cooperatives and Christian Democracy. Edited 
by Leo R. Warp, C.S.C. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 
1945, pp. viii+264. 


Fifteen different Catholic leaders have contributed to this symposium 
on cooperatives and the social order. ‘They include the editor, who 
describes the spirit and philosophy of cooperation; Andrew J. Kress, who 
writes on the history of the cooperative movement; A. B. MacDonald, 
who reviews the Nova Scotia movement; Eva J]. Ross, who summarizes 
the way in which Belgian farmers adopted cooperation; and Mary G. 
Dooling, who points out how cooperatives have developed on campuses. 
Also, there is a chapter contributed by Congressman Jerry Voorhis, who 
discusses “Government and Cooperation,” and who asserts that tq him, 
“the principles and practice of cooperation offer the one completely con- 
structive solution to the manifold economic problems of mankind in this 
difficult and complex age.’”’ He believes that cooperatives will solve these 
economic problems better than government action can solve them. The 
editor, in the first chapter, states that “man is born for an elemental free- 
dom which no State may touch, and the co-ops, freeing us from collec- 
tivism so far protect and promote this freedom.” 

Most of the contributors to this volume draw heavily upon Catholic 
doctrine and in this faith find ample support for the widespread extension 
of cooperatives as the best means of solving economic problems. There is 
wide variance in style and approach as well as in the value of the different 
chapters of this book; there is considerable overlapping in subject matter ; 
but each author has been given freedom from editing and has written 
forthrightly. E.S.B. 
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HUMAN LEADERSHIP IN INDUSTRY. By Sam A. LewisoHN. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1945, pp. viii-+-112. 

The subtitle of this book is “The Challenge of Tomorrow,” and the 
challenge is that of whether or not sound human organization can be 
introduced into the field of industrial relations. Mr. Lewisohn, president 
of the Miami Copper Company, is once more pleading for efficient leader- 
ship on the part of the employer as he did twenty years ago in his book 
called The New Leadership in Industry. He is not unsympathetic to 
such a thing as union-management cooperation, but he thinks that the 
effectiveness of such cooperation rests finally with the employer. He has 
noted that “each manufacturer tends to get out of his production drive 
committees what he puts into them in ability and interest.” Credit must 
be assigned him for recognizing and classifying such desires of the worker 
as that for justice, for status, for making a career of the job, and for 
security. The new leadership must recognize that the old failed by reason 
of neglecting the problem of human organization. By good statesmanship 
it must adopt the right methods for the conduct of industry and for the 
tactful and effective supervision of employees. After all, says Employer 
Lewisohn, “the soundest feature of our industrial set-up is that the 
responsibility for getting results is centered in one person,” that is, the 
employer, who has taken the risks and will suffer the losses. ‘The 
managerial ability developed in an atmosphere of freedom and has been 
properly called ‘a national resource.’ We must conserve it.”’ The book 
may serve, as intended, as a warning and guide to employers to assume 
full responsibility for improved human relations in industry. The book 
should have appeared ten years ago. M.J.V. 


PUBLIC MEDICAL CARE. By Franz Go_pMANN. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1945, pp. 225. 

This book gives a splendid picture of the movement for public medical 
care, with illustrations drawn from foreign countries as well as from the 
United States. In addition to the valuable factual material it outlines 
principles and programs. 

Public hospitals have grown in number and capacity so that they provide 
approximately three fourths of the available beds in the country. This 
development proceeded slowly until recently. Special hospitals for infec- 
tious diseases are numerous in Great Britain, but in this country the 
number has declined and general hospitals are making provision for infec- 
tious disease cases. Tuberculosis, however, receives special treatment. From 
the humble beginnings made in Germany by Dr. Hermann Brehmer and in 
this country by Dr. Edward L. Trudeau, hospitals and preventoria have 
grown in number and now provide accommodations for 100,000 persons. 
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The writer says that “until recently public policy in the United States 
ignored the needs of sick people able to support themselves while in 
health.” Their needs are now receiving attention, but progress is slow. 
Organized programs, however, are being instituted, visiting nurse service 
is being enlarged, medical social service is developing, and experiments 
are being made in the professional direction of medical care. 

Adequate medical care requires a system of taxation; insurance has 
value but is limited in its applicability, and health service needs to be 
divorced from public assistance. The problem of organizing payment for 
medical facilities and services is met by a public program that recognizes 
medical service as a right and provides it free of charge. Russia is an 
example of this system. The philosophy underlying modern health policy 
is based on the need of society for fit individuals and the right of the indi- 
vidual to health. We are drifting in that direction. G.B.M. 


A CHRISTIAN GLOBAL STRATEGY. By Water W. VAN Kirk. Chicago: 
Willett, Clark and Company, 1945, pp. vii--197. 


The world is physically one, but unless Christianity can create every- 
where a sense of spiritual oneness, the world’s physical unity may lead to 
greater destruction. Democracies learned that winning the global war 
required global strategy. Christianity likewise must operate as a unified 
enterprise on a global scale. This is the chief contention of the author, 
and he gives concrete material to indicate the need for and the possibility 
of unified effort. The chapters dealing with Christian strategy on the 
home front, the European front, and in relation to the Russian church are 
full of concrete descriptions of the condition of religion and the churches 
in various countries of the world. In the final sections are suggestions 
regarding a unified religious program on the world front. The book is 
ably written. It is a Religious Book Club selection. M.H.N. 


WE CAN HAVE BETTER SCHOOLS. By Maxwett S. Stewart. New York: 
Public Affairs Committee, 1946, pp. 32. 


Uneven opportunities are given by the schools to the children of the 
United States. There is widespread failure to overcotne race prejudice 
among school children, and also failure to assimilate minority groups. 
There is need in the schools for far greater emphasis on studying peoples 
and cultures, on living democratically as well as talking about democracy, 
and on developing competence in understanding public problems and 
international issues. 
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SURVEY OF THE COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN THE PROVINCE 
OF QUEBEC. Report of the Fifth General Cooperative Congress. 
Quebec: Conseil Superieur de la Cooperation, 1945, pp. 162. 


Fourteen authors contribute to this composite picture of cooperative 
activity in the largest province of Canada. The topics include the people’s 
banks, consumers’ cooperatives, cooperative transportation, forestry 
cooperatives, fishermen’s cooperatives, cooperative housing, cooperative 
insurance, woman’s role in cooperation, and education for cooperation. 
Because of their cohesiveness the Catholic churches have furnished an 
extensive setting for cooperatives, whereas because of their divisiveness the 
Protestant churches have not done so well. In communities that are 
divided by religion, language, or social organization, cooperatives have 
special difficulties. Women’s cooperative guilds have developed because 
women’s leisure hours have not always coincided with men’s. Women 
have contributed a great many voluntary hours to the work of the coopera- 
tive stores. Although “laws do not transform mortals into cooperators,” 
they do help to direct activity into cooperative channels. Cooperatives 
exert “a most beneficial effect on the economic life of a country by apply- 
ing principles of justice and order.” Although this symposium is some- 
what disconnected, the total picture is impressive. E.S.B. 


THE CITY OF FLINT. The Success Story of an American Community. By 
Cart Crow. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1945, pp. xv+-217. 


The story of Flint is more than the chronicle of an individual city, for 
it epitomizes the history of a fairly typical American community. During 
the early years Flint was an impoverished little community of trappers, 
fishermen, and farmers. It became in time the world’s greatest vehicle- 
producing city. When horseless carriages were built, Flint again took a 
leading part. The major portion of the book deals with the development 
of automobile manufacturing, especially the production of Buick cars. 
General Motors, the largest automobile-producing corporation, was a 
child of Flint. The most fascinating part of the story, however, is the 
contribution that Flint made to the war effort. During the war the entire 
production machinery was converted to the production of war materials, 
especially tanks and Pratt & Whitney airplane engines. Miracles of 
engineering were performed almost daily. 

This is the last book written by Mr. Crow. ‘The manuscript was 
delivered to his publisher only a few months before his death. 

M.H.N. 
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TRENDS IN COLLECTIVE BARGAINING. By S. T. WitiAMson § and 
Hersert Harris. New York: The Twentieth Century Fund, 1945, pp. 
ix+254. 


The summary of recent experience in collective bargaining and the 
inclusion of the report and recommendations of the Twentieth Century 
Fund’s Labor Committee make this an invaluable book for everyone 
interested in labor-management relations. The problems and issues of 
collective bargaining are admirably presented and analyzed. From its 
opening statement, “A bargain is an agreement and it takes at least two to 
make a bargain,” down to its concluding injunction, “Unless spokesmen 
for Big Ownership, Big Unionism, and Big Government acquire a sharper 
awareness of their separate and joint obligations to society all three will 
become like the dinosaurs which grew too big and stupid to survive,” the 
book bristles with lively, provocative thought. “The two authors have 
managed to present the varied and complex situations which have 
occurred in the practice of collective bargaining. Commendable is their 
analysis of the three essential stages of true collective bargaining: namely, 
(1) employers, willingly or by compulsion, sit down and talk with the 
unions, (2) unions and employers sign covenants regarding working 
conditions and agree upon methods of settling future agreements, and (3) 
management and organized labor discover a partnership of interest. This 
third step, which is so essential to the maintenance of the bargaining spirit, 
has been omitted from consideration all too often. The result of a 
questionnaire sent to the executives of 181 war plants with 405,634 
employees is interesting. Four out of five union-management committees 
were reported as successful, and 93 per cent found no evidence that labor 
seeks to usurp managerial functions.” 

The findings of the Committee on Labor are as follows: ‘“(1) that 
collective bargaining, as an instrument of public and industrial policy, is 
here to stay; (2) that like any other social invention, collective bargaining 
is subject to abuses that at times can be as vicious as its uses are generally 
valuable; (3) that efforts to deflect the aims and destroy the purposes of 
collective bargaining may foster social tensions of a kind that threaten the 
equilibrium of our economy; (4) that collective bargaining can be, and 
should increasingly become, a technique . . . to promote that industrial 
self-government which, inside the plant, as within the community, is 
democracy’s safeguard.” The Committee has also made several invaluable 
recommendations for the future well-being of collective bargaining. 

M.J.V. 
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MEET YOUR ANCESTORS. A Bibliography of Primitive Man. By Roy 
CHAPMAN ANprews. New York: The Viking Press, 1945, pp. xii+-259. 


Here is an account of the evolution of man told in terms of the actual 
anthropological findings in different parts of the world. The style is 
popular, even sprightly. It is remarkable how interesting a story has been 
written, based as it is on the finding of only a few dry bones. The ape- 
man of Java, the Peking man, the Neanderthal man of Germany, the 
Southern Africa man, the Folsom man of New Mexico, the Cro-Magnon 
man of France, and others appear in this streamlined statement of “what 
is known to date, from actual specimens, about the physical development, 
home life, and environment of primitive man.” 

The author makes a number of significant side remarks. ‘Mankind 
is essentially snobbish. It does not want to admit that its ancestors lived 
on the other side of the railroad tracks and were of extremely lowly 
origin.” Or “a paleontologist seldom digs for bones unless he sees them.” 
Again, “apparently the use of rouge began with Cro-Magnon women.” 

Judging by the evolution of mankind during the past half-million years, 
the paleontologist-author predicts what men will be like half a million 
years hence (if they do not blow themselves up in the meantime). Human 
beings will be taller than now. They will have only twenty-six teeth, for 
they will lose their four wisdom teeth and their two lateral incisors. They 
will be as bald as a billiard ball, even the women. They will have 
larger foreheads, but smaller jaws and chins; and if they live on concen- 
trated food pills and do no chewing they “‘can say goodbye to what is left 
of their teeth.” They will have no sinus trouble, no appendicitis, no 
hernia, no falling arches, and only four toes on each foot, for the little 
toe is already in process of being pinched out of existence. It is an authentic 
and delightful evening that awaits the reader of this book, provided he 
will allow now and then for some paleontological license, especially when 
reading about Mrs. Sinanthropus and the little Sinanthropops. 


THE REFUGEES ARE NOW-AMERICANS. By Maurice R. Davie and 
SamueL Koenic. New York: Public Affairs Committee, 1945, pp. 32. 


This pamphlet gives a brief discussion of the refugee movement, esti- 
mates the number of refugees who have come to the United States in 
recent years, analyzes the characteristics of the refugees, explains how the 
refugees are making adjustments in becoming Americans, and indicates 
what refugees and Americans think of each other. 
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THESE ARE THE RUSSIANS. By Ricuarp E. Lautersacn. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1944, pp. 368. 


In this book a correspondent gives us the reactions and views he gained 
while traveling about in Russia during World II. It has been his inten- 
tion to describe the Russians as people in so far as these with whom he had 
personal association may be taken as representative of Russian mentality. 
The author’s journey included Leningrad, Odessa, the Magnitogorsk steel 
plant, Sverdlovsk, Omsk, Novosibirsk, Alma Ata, Tashkent; so he dis- 
cusses factually the problems of reconstructing Russian cities. He indi- 
cates how real is the faith of the people in their leaders, and, above all, in 
Stalin. Although there is almost universal respect for him, Stalin is 
represented as feared and hated by a minority. In Russia there is no room 
for failures; the leaders are all of one stamp, and there is an intolerance of 
critical discussion. Even the people themselves have gone through a 
change during recent years, however, and this will be a factor in postwar 
reconstruction. For one thing, the attitude of Russians toward war 
criminals is that of justice rather than of revenge. Especially interesting 
is the author’s statement of how the world looks from Moscow—Russia’s 
fear of the anti-Soviet press in America; fear of objections to Russian 
foreign policy; fear of too soft a peace for Germany, with too great a 
readiness of Americans and others to rebuild German industry for their 
own interests; fear of coalitions of the United States and Great Britain 
and other nations against Russia; fear of our meddling in China; fear of 
the Vatican; and fear that Fascism may sprout in Latin America. 

J.E.N. 


A DAUGHTER OF HAN. The Autobiography of a Chinese Working Woman. 
By Iva Pruitt (From the Story Told Her by Ning Lao T’ai-T’ai). New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1945, pp. 249. 


The author is a well-known American student of Chinese life and 
culture. She knows China firsthand and in Peking secured an interesting 
document, a life history, through a series of morning conversations over a 
period of two years, with a Chinese woman. Lao T’ai-T’ai, who was 
born in 1867 in P’englai on the Shantung Peninsula, was a working 
woman and beggar married to an opium smoker. She experienced a life 
of hardship, always struggling for food and shelter, always believing in the 
family system, always in conflict with the world about her. She frankly 
states her relations with and reactions to the various members of her 
family, the Japanese invaders, the Mohammedans, the Christian mis- 
sionaries, the civil authorities. Miss Pruitt deserves great credit for 
obtaining so frank, so complete, and so revealing an autobiography from 
one of the many millions of Chinese “little people.” 
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PEGUCHE. A Study of Andean Indians. By Exste CLews Parsons. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1945, pp. viii+-225. 


The hacienda of Peguche lies seventy miles east by north from Quito 
in Ecuador, and the author made her personal study of the Peguche 
Indians in 1940 and 1941. Following a general description of Ecuador 
and the immediate environment of Peguche, there is a detailed discussion 
of the economic elements of the culture of the Peguche Indians. Equally 
thorough is the description of their family and personal life, their religion, 
the calendar of events observed through the year, the nature of their 
ritual and folklore, the characteristics and problems of their housing. The 
author shows which of the culture traits and patterns are of Indian origin 
and which are due to Spanish influence. The study is rich in detail and 
well illustrated and is a splendid addition to the ethnology of the Andean 
region. J-E.N. 


NEGRO LABOR. By Rosert C. Weaver. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
, Co., 1946, pp. xiv+329. 

The author is Director of Community Services, Diviston of the Ameri- 
can Committee on Race Relations in Chicago. During the war he was 
Assistant Director of the Minority Group Division of the War Man- 
power Commission. ‘The book describes the transition of Negro labor 
from limited occupational opportunities before 1940 to higher and more 
diversified occupations in response to various forces connected with World 
War II. The author gives also an objective analysis of the various forces 
opposing and facilitating the transition. 

The author indicates that the forces operating against the upgrading of 
Negroes were (1) management which feared disturbances in plants where 
upgrading occurred, (2) work stoppage by whites in protest against up- 
grading, and (3) inadequate preparation of Negroes for skilled trades. 

He shows that the most effective forces in the upgrading of Negroes 
were (1) policies and directives of the various bureaus of the Federal 
government; (2) officers of international unions; and, to a lesser extent, 
(3) the officers of local unions of the C.1.O. The fact that Negroes in 
World War II increasingly participated in governmental services meant 
that they could voice the aspirations of Negroes in places where policies 
and programs of action were being formed. Special attention is given to 
the introduction of Negroes in the transportation systems of Philadelphia, 
Los Angeles, and Chicago and to the role of the Federal government in 
bringing about upgrading. 

The author shows that the upgrading of Negroes in defense industries 
occurred for the most part after 1942, that Negroes in the armed services 
got mechanical training which otherwise they would have lacked, and that 
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great geographical redistribution of Negroes took place during the ‘war. 
The last part of the book is devoted to anticipating the problems of 
Negroes in the postwar period, which the author thinks will center around 
the displacement of Negroes by white workers, the maintenance of 
seniority, and the probability of an increase of unemployment among 
Negroes. 

The objective treatment of Negro labor by a qualified scholar makes 
this book a valuable contribution to the literature of Negro behavior. 

H.J.L. 


CHINAMAN’S CHANCE. An Autobiography. Second edition revised. By 
No-YANG Park. Boston: Meadow Publishing Company, pp. 198. 

From a humble home in the northeastern corner of Manchuria to a 
Ph.D. degree from Harvard University is a part of the story told by Dr. 
Park. In this remarkable autobiography, full of humor and pathos, of 
struggle and achievement, of American appreciation and American pre}- 
udice, the author discloses a fuller knowledge of American life and 
philosophy than has been attained by the average native. He has assimi- 
lated much of the best of American ways and refused to accept the worst. 
Out of the finest viewpoints, Oriental and American, the author has 
woven a superior garment of personal philosophy. He finds that man 
has improved the automobile but that the automobile has not improved 
man. Man has built bigger machines, bigger weapons of war, but has 
not built a bigger soul. “Our so-called civilized world is now threatened 
by the modern savages armed with science.” The book gives a fine lesson 
in the development of an intercultural philosophy of life. 


DEMOCRACY LIMITED. By Eric E. L. Hercures. Cleveland: Central 
Publishing House, 1945, pp. 183. 

The author is a native of Trinidad who received a part of his education 
in Wilberforce University and Otterbein College. He is a journalist who 
writes frankly and virilely. He sees both sides of the race question and 
does not hesitate to speak his mind. He puts plenty of blame on the white 
man but insists that the Negro as well as the white man must help to solve 
the Negro’s problems. Since the attitudes of many people are at fault and 
since attitudes cannot be changed by fiat, law, or compulsion, “the Negro 
must not be in too big a hurry to force issues even when he is patently 
right.” The Church “has failed dismally,”’ for despite fine racial ideals 
Negroes are not welcome in most white churches. But the Negro must 
not center his attention on the injustices that are done to him, for even 
Negroes have a color line among themselves. Negro and white alike need 
to make character, not pigmentation, a test of worth. Negroes and white 
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people need to join in becoming crusaders for interracial good will. ‘The 
answer to the race question is to be found in education. The author 
writes in a choppy manner, but he presents a wide range of thought- 
stirring data. 


HOME TO INDIA. By Santua Rama Rau. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1945, pp. 236. 


The author, the daughter of a Brahmin family, was taken in 1929, at 
the age of six, to England, where she spent ten years in school and where 
she developed an essentially pro-English point of view. When sixteen she 
returned to India, living in Bombay, traveling in Kashmir, visiting in 
Delhi, hearing Gandhi speak, and meeting Tagore at his school, Shanti- 
Niketan. In the meartime she became pro-Indian and decided to come to 
the United States, where she graduated from Wellesley. In her early 
twenties she writes this fascinating volume, quite objective in its treat- 
ment of things British and things Indian, and revealing how cultural 
environment changes a young person’s ideas and attitudes. The differ- 
ences in outlook between herself, her mother, and her grandmother who 
accept in different degrees the ideas of Brahmanism, are somewhat 
startling. Santha will doubtless be heard from some day as one of the 
exponents of a new and independent India. The style of the book is 
informal and refreshing. 


RACES AND DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY. By Franz Boas. New York: J. J. 
Augustin, 1945, pp. 219. 


In the Foreword it is explained that this volume contains some of the 
papers and addresses that Franz Boas “had directed at lay audiences.” 
The volume is parallel to the one Boas published in 1940, which included 
a number of his scientific papers and in which he showed how “an under- 
standing of the culture and behavior of man, under conditions funda- 
mentally different from our own, can help us to a more objective and 
unprejudiced view of our own lives and our own society.” In this new 
volume appears a group of thirty-three essays (the first twelve edited by 
Boas before his death) dealing with topics such as prejudice, class con- 
sciousness, racialism, the Jew, the Negro, the American people, national- 
ism, patriotism, international states, social justice, intellectual freedom, 
education, academic freedom, the university, the role of the scientist in 
democratic society. Although many of these papers were originally 
written twenty-five years or more ago, they deal with live questions of 
the day. Several of them have not been published before, but they are as 
stimulating as when written. Each of the thirty-three in one way or 
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another tends to disprove some of the prevailing beliefs about race or to 
indicate ‘how acquired cultural habits are mistaken for fixed hereditary 
characteristics” (from Foreword by Ernst P. Boas). 

The discussions regarding nationalism and internationalism are timely. 
It is claimed that all types of people show two peculiar traits: one is “the 
constant increase in size of the social units that believe in the same ideal,”’ 
nationalism, and the other is the constant variation that occurs in this 
ideal. Nationalism is accompanied by “the feeling of opposition to the 
stranger.” This feeling is “the survival of the primitive feeling of specific 
differences.” When the fallacy that is characteristic of this primitive 
feeling is overcome, then warfare between nations may disappear, and 
“the passage of laws that favor one nation at the expense of all members 
of mankind” will decline. Boas deplores that intolerant but common type 
of nationalism which “‘sets its own kind over and above every foreign form 
of feeling” and which refuses “to understand and appreciate foreign pat- 
terns of thought.” 

The author is skeptical of the mental attitude of the educated classes. 
The judgment of the intellectuals, it is argued, is likely to be warped by 
the unconscious control of traditional ideas. As a class they throw up 
their hands in dismay at ‘‘new deal” proposals wherever these appear. The 
intellectuals, though unaware of it themselves, are subject to a restriction 
of thought by tradition. ‘The masses of the people respond more quickly 
and more energetically to the urgent demands of the hour than do the 
intellectuals. Moreover, says Boas, the ethical ideals of the best among the 
masses ‘‘are human ideals, not those of a segregated class.”” Hence, with 
reference to fundamental human problems, Boas would accept the judg- 
ment of the masses rather than that of the intellectuals, “which is much 
more certain to be warped by unconscious control of traditional ideas.” 

Internationalism depends on doing away with the privileges of nations. 
“There are higher duties than nationalism as at present generally con- 
ceived” (written in 1917), and patriotism ‘‘must be subordinated to 
humanism”—if an organization of nations is to have any hope of suc- 
ceeding. A nation or group that suppresses freedom of thought and 
speech is conscious of its own weakness. A wiser procedure would be to 
overcome the weaknesses. 

The book is full of ideas that are as widely unaccepted today as when 
they were written. Because of the popular occasions which called them 
forth they are at times stated with easy generalization. But this occasional 
fault does not mean that the challenge which they contain is to be ignored. 

E.S.B. 
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SOCIAL DRAMA 


THE GLASS MENAGERIE. A Play by TenNessee Wituiams. New York: 
Random House, 1945, pp. xii+124. 


The Glass Menagerie is called by its author a memory play. The time 
of the action is in both the past and the present, since the narrator is 
recalling past scenes of his family life which persist in running through 
his mind whenever linked associations appear. He recollects the story of 
his mother, Amanda, her crippled daughter, Laura, and a gentleman 
caller, Jim. Tom, the narrator, with his mother and sister, lived some 
years ago in a drab St. Louis flat. In reliving this portion of his life, 
Tom once more sees and hears his mother attempting to awaken him to a 
sense of responsibility. He remembers how his fragile and emaciated 
sister spent most of her time playing with her collection of glass animals, 
a menagerie which afforded her an avenue of escape from barren reality. 

Amanda’s greatest and most fervent wish in those days was to have 
Tom bring home a suitor for Laura. In nagging him with this urge of 
hers, Amanda recalls the days of her own youth when as a Southern belle 
she danced cotillions with all the eligible bachelors of her town and once 
was taken to the Governor’s ball. Driven to extremes, Tom brings home, 
one evening, a gentleman caller. Elaborate preparations have been made 
for his reception, and Amanda appears in the now-faded gown which she 
had worn at one of her more successful dances. When Jim arrives, 
Laura is so excited that she cannot dine with them but falls exhausted on 
acouch. Jim had once been the most popular boy in her class, and Laura 
had always worshipped him from afar. Jim’s insight into the situation 
makes him attempt to bring Laura back into reality by dancing with her. 
It is a brief moment of reality for her, and a semitragic one. Her shat- 
tered dream is symbolized by the breaking of one of her favorite glass 
animals. Jim has announced that he is already engaged. When he 
departs, he leaves with the broken animal which Laura has pressed into 
his hand. 

Amanda is furious with Tom for having allowed her to make such a 
fool of herself. “The effort, the preparations, all the expense! The new 
floor lamp, the rug, the clothes for Laura. All for what? To entertain 
some other girl’s fiancé! . . . Go to the moon, you selfish dreamer.” 
As Laura drops back into her world of the glass menagerie, the memory 
scene fades. 

The New York Drama Critics’ Circle awarded the play its prize for 
the season’s best drama, declaring that it revealed a “sensitive understand- 
ing of four troubled human beings.” It is also a fine psychological study 
of frustration, the mother’s leading her into aggressiveness, the daughter’s 
into isolation. M.J.V. 
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This is a pioneer effort to analyze the industrial plant as a 
social system within society as a whole. By combining the 
modern principles of industrial engineering, psychology, and 
management with the broader principles of economics and 
sociology, the author has given a new perspective to the way 
factories operate, the effects of contemporary society on 
factory management and personnel, and the effects, in turn, 
of industry on the community and the whole social order. 
The book covers not only the broad issues of concern to 
society as a whole, such as economic planning, but also the 


particular problems of plant operation. 
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sociology or industrial relations, it is also an excellent refer- 
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